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A RECENT SURVEY for CTA 
indicated that the average member- 
home owner has $10,000 fire in- 
surance on his dwelling and $3,500 
on its contents. His 3-year premium 
is $85. 





Greater fire protection, plus all 
other vital coverages in the new 
CTA-approved package = (see 
chart) should cost the same teacher 


only $82.50 


This means that comprehensive 
fire, theft, and liability insurance 
may cost you less than you are now 
paying for fire coverage, alone! 


Comparable protection with 5 
standard policies would cost the 
average CTA home owner about 
$137.50. Thus, the probable saving 
is $55 each 3 years, or 40 per cent! 


CTA tenants (teachers who rent 
their homes or apartments) may 
buy all except dwelling coverages 
on the same basis as home owners. 
Their savings are also estimated at 
40 per cent of standard rates! 


SEND NOW—DON’T WAIT!! 
No 


insurance 
now for advance quote giving you 
ample time to compare costs. 


matter when your present 


expires, return coupon 


CALIFORNIA CASUALTY INDEMNITY EXCHANGE — 


(if same as Mailing Address, write 
» Building Shingle 
e Construction: wood 


Date Present Dwelling 
Fire Policy Expires 
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| AMOUNT NOW BEING PAID FOR FIRE INSURANCE BY AVERAGE CALIFORNIA 
TEACHER COMPARED TO NET COST OF COMPREHENSIVE PROTECTION UNDER 
| THE NEW CTA-APPROVED HOMEOWNERS PACKAGE POLICY. 


ee 


PRESENT INSURANCE 


HOMEOWNERS POLICY 








Avg. 3-Yr. || Comprehensive | 3-Year 
Premium Coverage Premium 
on ae 
$85.00 
comes | $350 







Less $27.50 
(Est. 25% 


THEFT—AWAY 





MEDICAL Peney 
Expiration) 
GLASS BREAKAGE NET $82.50* 


ADDITIONAL 
LIVING EXPENSES 


COSTS OF DEFENSE 


*Cost of separate policies affording similar protection would be about 
$137.50. Estimated 3-year saving is $55.00 or 40 per cent of comparable | 
coverage on individual policy basis. | 






Unlimited 


epee ee es ee ee CUT OUT AND RETURN TODAY @ ce ge oe oo oe ee ee ee ee ee es ee a 


TEACHERS PLAN ° 417 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 13 ° 22 Battery Street, San Francisco 11 


HO-11-5¢ 


Please mail your exact premium and estimated savings for comprehensive protection on my particular property with the new, CTA-approved 
Homeowners and Tenants FIRE INSURANCE PACKAGE Policy. This request does not obligate me to become a policyholder. 
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__ TENANTS (RENTERS OR LESSEES) COMPLETE THIS SIDE __ 
Date Present Personal Property 
(Contents) Policy Expires __ 
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BOUNTIFUL HARVEST 

You can feel the heat of the sun, 
hear the throaty exhaust of the trac- 
tor, and smell the aroma of fresh-cut 
straw as you examine our cover this 
month, which illustrates our “Land 
of Promise” feature on agriculture. 
The photograph is from Harold M. 
Lambert. The inset of the single 
plowman reminds us that farming 
was primitive before the age of 
mechanization. See “We Sow and 
We Reap” on page 5. 


Offices of the Association 
693 Sutter Street 

San Francisco 2, Calif. 
Phone PR 6-4110 


CTA Journal is the official publication of the 
California Teachers Association. It is published 
the first of each month except June, July, and 
August by the California Teachers Association, 
693 Sutter St., San Francisco, 2, California. 


Copyright 1956 by the California Teachers 
Association. Permission to reproduce any por- 
tion must be granted in writing. Contents are 
listed in Education Index. Member of Educa- 
tion Press Association of America. 


Membership dues are $12 a year, including 
subscription to the A Journal. her sub- 
scriptions $2 per year, foreign subscriptions 
$3 per year. 


Entered as second-class matter at San Fran- 
cisco postoffice January 23, 1906, under Act 
of Congress of March 3, 1879. 


Advertising: Represented nationally by State 
Teachers Magazines, Inc., 7 No. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 1. Western office: Ralph Harker 
Associates, 600 So. New Hampshire Ave., Los 
Angeles 5. Direct advertising may be addressed 
to the office of publication. Rate cards will be 
furnished on request. 


Manuscripts, photographs, and drawings on 
educational subjects are invited but the pub- 
isher assumes no responsibility for return or 
compensation. Opinions of writers do not nec- 
essarily reflect the views of the California 
Teachers Association. Correspondence should 
be addressed to the editor. 


Change of address, stating both old and new 
addresses, should reach A Membership De- 
partment, 693 Sutter Street, San Francisco 2, 
at least a month before normal delivery date. 
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CHAPTER PRESIDENTS AND MEMBERS: 


Mew 
C7 4 Group Life Tusurance Plan! 


Recommended by Advisory Panel on Insurance 
Approved by CTA Board of Directors 


@ Available to members by chapter qualification. 


@ Up to $16,000 coverage, depending on age of individual members 
and plan selected by chapter. 


@ Choice of three basic plans at rates ranging from $1.50 to $4.50 
monthly; plan to be selected by the chapter. 


@ Same low premium applies to all members. 


@ Provides larger amounts of insurance when family needs are greatest 
—reducing as retirement fund increases. 


® Double Indemnity in case of accidental death. Waiver of premium in 
event of total disability prior to age 60, included in plan. 


@ No medical examination required during qualifying or eligible period. 


Your local chapter has complete details of this new life insur- 


ance plan. Ask your president what steps need to be taken 
to enroll your chapter. 





Underwritten by 


Occidental Life Tusurauce Company of California 


Home Office: Los Angeles 
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THRIFTY TEACHER 
... grateful for books that are used 























...and for covers 


_ that can take it 
) 


A Bookmobile librarian in Tennessee 
writes: “We have bounced The Children’s 
Hour here in middle Tennessee for 
almost eighteen months now, with no 
ill effects on the binding. We have never 
spared them any wear. Of course, they 
have been read and reread by the 
children, but equally important, they 
are appreciated by the school teachers 
who like to read the stories to the 
children during the story hour.” 

You, too, will be enthusiastic about 

the 16 beautiful volumes of The 
Children’s Hour, and thankful 

for the sturdy covers. 












THE 
Teachers: Earn extra money in your a 
spare time presenting The Children’s 8 
Hour to families in your community. ° 9 
Write to: Mr. James Parker, Dept. 612, bh Z l d VeCnNS Se See 
Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago 7, | “w= , emp Sk Misses, Callen  Giteuee 


Illinois. Associate Professor of Education 
University of Houston, Principal and 
Our teacher in California schools). 

Robert W. Friedberg, B.S., M.A., 
M.P.A., 8128 Burnham Way, Hay- 
ward, California (Former instructor, 
Texas Technological ee , Modes- 
to and Arroyo High Schools). 


SPENCER PRESS, Inc. 


School and Library Division. 
N. H. Gilbert, Director, 
Marjorie Barrows ee 

coerce : » Illinois 
Editor-in-Chief ’ 


Bo eels Para 


Publishers of The American Peoples Encyclopedia and Our Wonderful World. A Publishing Affiliate of Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
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MIGHTY SHASTA DAM is one of the great reclamation projects of the West. 
It represents California’s great and continuing struggle to store and distribute 
water. Solution of the irrigation water problem will determine whether this state 
will maintain its lead in agricultural production. 


We Sow and We Reap 


J) Wilson McKenney 


O one who loves the Golden State, 

the man-molded beauties of Cali- 
fornia are not found in smog-shrouded 
cities but in the verdant abundance of 
the soil. 

Even when the lust for gold drew 
thousands to the stream beds of the 
Sierra, men came west to draw wealth 
from sun, sweat, soil, and seed. The 
miner soon dropped his pick, but the 
farmer’s plow uncovered agricultural 
wealth many times more valuable than 
the yellow metal. 

A century after gold discovery, the 
value of all mineral production, with 
crude oil topping the list, was a billion 
dollars a year. The value of crops 
alone exceeded this figure and the cash 
income of all agriculture in California, 
including livestock, exceeded two bil- 
lions a year. 

Long before the gold-seeker came, 
the native Californian bred cattle which 
roamed unfenced valleys and hills. But 
the boom of the mining era brought to 
pleasure-loving paisanos a sudden and 
ruinous prosperity. The Federal Land 
Act of 1951, combined with extrava- 
gance, gambling, and litigation, wiped 
out the vast rancheros. Just before the 
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Civil War a great drought and the 
depredations of Indians and _ rustlers 
brought the pastoral era to a close. 

With fences came the era of wheat 
in California; golden grain filled the 
valleys as far as the eye could see. 
But the close of the war brought the 
first great waves of newcomers to the 
state and the demand for land caused 
the breakup of the big wheat ranches. 

The all-year growing climate and rich 
soil introduced experimentation and di- 
versification. Grapes had been intro- 
duced by the Mission padres a century 
earlier; viticulture and wine-making 
flourished. The first orange slip arrived 
in Riverside. Olives, dates, figs, avo- 
cados, and other semi-tropical crops 
came to stay. 


Leader in Value 


Within the half-century “variety in 
abundance” became a_ descriptive 
phrase for the agriculture of California, 
the nation’s most productive state. Pro- 
ducing 100 per cent of the nation’s 
almonds, lemons and olives, California 
also grew more than 90 per cent of all 
apricots, figs, walnuts, avocados, and 
prunes. It became a leader in produc- 


LAND OF PROMISE 


Good soil and 
ideal growing 
conditions are 
worth two billion 


dollars a year 
to California. 


tion of dates, grapes, plums, peaches, 
pears, beans, barley, and oranges. 

In 1955 the estimate of California’s 
cash farm income was $2,600,890,000, 
first among the states, followed by 
Iowa, Texas, and Illinois. In only two 
postwar years has California failed to 
show a larger cash farm income than 
lowa. Livestock and livestock products 
accounted for $916,661,000 and crops 
were worth $1,672,259,000, according 
to the State Chamber of Commerce. 

Cattle still takes first place in the 
diversification of California agriculture. 
The billion dollar invoice is almost 
equally broken down into meat animals, 
dairy products, and poultry products. 


Cotton Still King 


In the list of crop values, cotton 
surprisingly ranks first with a value of 
a third of a billion dollars; grapes, hay, 
oranges, barley, lettuce, potatoes, to- 
matoes, peaches, and sugar beets fol- 
lowing in order. Thirty-five agricul- 
tural products have an annual value of 
more than ten million dollars each. 

Irrigation made these crops possible. 
In the vast semi-desert valley and allu- 
vial plains, man needed only life-giving 
water to bring forth food in abundance. 

Although California ranks second in 
area, about half is publicly owned: state 
parks, national parks, monuments, res- 
ervations, and forests. Most of the great 
mountain ranges are untillable but 
they hold precious water resources. 
The building of great dams and ditches 
provided not only electrical energy 
but the moisture to make the deserts 
bloom. 

More than 8,000,000 acres are now 
under irrigation in California, more 
than one-fourth of all irrigated acre- 
age in the United States. Yet it has 
been estimated that the 190,000 farms 
in the state could be increased by an- 
other 50,000 when water and water- 








ways have been developed to maximum 
capacity. Development of sprinklers 
and other conservation methods may 
place more than 10 million acres under 
cultivation. 

the Metropolitan 
aqueduct and the All-American canal 
on the Colorado River, as well as major 
portions of the great Central Valley 
Project, has expanded irrigation far be- 
yond the small zanjas built by the Mis- 
sion padres nearly two centuries ago. 
Such projects have required multi-mil- 
lion dollar outlays. Many more millions 
will be spent before California has a 
completely integrated water distribu- 
tion system. 


Completion — of 


Water Plan Studied 

The newly created State Water Proj- 
ect Authority has requested $28,832,- 
000 in next year’s budget to finance the 
surveys and preliminary work for the 
proposed Feather River Project. Com- 
plex “areas of origin” legal questions 
must yet be settled, and California also 
has a major stake in the Supreme 
Court’s decision on Upper Colorado 
water rights. The State Department of 
Water Resources, created in July, will 
administer and develop detailed water 
plans. 

California’s rapid population increase 
requires an estimated 80,000 acres of 
fertile land every year for its new home- 
builders. Much of the fruit and nut 
orchard acreage is located near urban 
centers and is melting before housing 
subdivisions. Planners predict that ma- 
jor highway improvements, coupled 
with the state water plan, will cause 
the growth of dispersed industrial 
plants with a labor force living nearby 
on small subsistence farms. Only eight 
per cent of the state’s population now 
lives in rural areas. 


Lumber Is Important 

Closely allied to agriculture is Cali- 
fornia’s lumber industry, with annual 
production of five billion board feet, 
14 per cent of the United States total. 
The state has 350 billion board feet 
of standing sawtimber in its forests, 
enough to build 35 million homes. The 
wood-using industries provide full-time 
employment to 104,800 persons, earn- 
ing salaries and wages of $462 millions. 
The 200 tree farms in California require 
almost two million acres of land. Hun- 
dreds of farmers contribute to the pro- 
duction of lumber, plywood, veneer, 
pulpwood, fence posts, fuel wood, and 
Christmas trees, with value added by 


manufacture amounting to nearly a 
billion dollars. 

Much of the credit for California’s 
leadership in agriculture must be given 
the public schools. From the kinder- 
garien flower pot to the checkered fields 
of the University of California’s Davis 
campus runs the science of growing 
plants and animals. The 
Agricultural Teachers Association, a 
CTA associate, is an influential body of 
instructors working to spread knowl- 
edge required by successful farmers. 
California State Polytechnic College at 
San Luis Obispo is a model of its kind 


California 


for the nation. Every visitor to a county 
fair knows that the Future Farmers of 
America, largely sponsored in agricul. 
tural courses at the secondary level, 
encourages high levels of achievement, 
Stimulated by giant reclamation 
projects, effective soil conservation pro- 
grams, crop diversification and controls, 
and cooperative marketing organiza- 
tions, agriculture in California has come 
a long way since the days of the care. 
free paisanos. The slogan of “Go West, 
Young Man,” will remain a guide-post 
to this land of promise as long as man 
claims his food from the earth. 





California State Polytechnic College 
is one of the finest educational 
institutions in the country for the 
training of agricultural leaders. 


Cal Poly 


Produces 


Better Farmers 


Julian A. McPhee 


RECENT study 
A shows that more than 90 per 
cent of all Cal Poly’s agricultural grad- 
uates are engaged in agriculture 
production, teaching of agriculture, 
governmental agricultural services, or 
related agricultural business. 

This is an indication, I believe, that 
our philosophy of a practical program 
of agricultural production, combined 
with a strong related science program, 
is preparing well the youngsters of our 
state to enter any phase of agriculture. 

Our practical philosophy, often de- 
scribed with such terms as the “upside- 
down” curriculum, “earn-while-learn- 
ing,” “learn-by-doing” and “project 
system,” may be familiar to most of 
you. 

Throughout its offerings in occupa- 
tional education, Cal Poly uses the 
“upside-down” curriculum in which the 
student begins work in his major de- 
partment in his freshman year and 


occupational 


Dr. McPhee is president of Cal Poly. 


continues to receive instruction in the 
practical phases of his field of special- 
ization during the first two years of 
his course. During his junior and 
senior years, the more technical aspects 
of his field are stressed. Cal Poly 
has developed the “learn-by-doing” 
method of instruction to make its occu- 
pational instruction practical and effec- 
tive. Students practice in the labora- 
tories, shops and on college farms the 
techniques they have studied in the 
classroom. 


They Learn by Doing 

Closely associated with “learn-by-do- 
ing” instruction is the project method 
of teaching, consisting of student- 
owned or “managed projects so oper- 
ated as to provide instruction in the 
commercial production and marketing 
of agricultural products. A revolving 
fund for projects is available from 
which students may borrow money 
from the College Foundation, a non- 
profit corporation, for an investment in 
livestock, crops, ornamental plants or 
some similar agricultural venture 
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Cal Poly has graduated 2615 men 
with college degrees or technical cer- 
tificates in the last 20 years. Of these, 
1643 earned the bachelor of science 
degree in agriculture since 1942, the 
year the college granted its first bache- 
lors degree after receiving authoriza- 
tion as a four-year college by the State 
Department of Education. More than 
17 per cent of the bachelor of science 
graduates are teachers of agriculture. 


However, Cal Poly teaches engineer- 
ing as well as agriculture. The engi- 
neering division has grown to be one 
of the two largest in the west, and 
its enrollment of nearly 2100 under- 
graduate engineering students this year 
may make it the largest on the Pacific 
Coast. 

A national magazine recently re- 
ported that some colleges are having 
difficulty attracting agriculture — stu- 
dents. The article indicated students 
feel there is no future in agriculture. 
Our placement figures show that Cal 
Poly’s graduates are finding a place in 
agriculture and allied fields. 


Enrollment Is Growing 


Despite the national decline of stu- 
dent interest in agriculture, our agri- 
culture enrollment has increased. Since 
1935 agriculture enrollment has grown 
from a handful of students to about 
1200 at San Luis Obispo campus with 
an additional 500 at the Kellogg-Voor- 
hies campus this fall. Cal Poly’s agri- 
culture division has become the largest 
in the eleven western states and among 
the top ten in the nation. 


The college farm at San Luis Obispo 
has expanded to 2815 acres while the 
157-acre Voorhies unit and the 800- 
acre Kellogg unit were added as gifts 
by donors who wished to see the Cal 
Poly’s philosophy of occupational edu- 
cation expanded into southern Calli- 
fornia. 

The locations of the homes from 
which students come to Cal Poly in- 
dicate the more-than-regional charac- 
ter of Cal Poly’s service area. Of the 
students on the San Luis Obispo cam- 
pus, more than 85 per cent come from 
34 California counties, more than 5 
per cent from 36 other states and 7 
percent from 43 territories and foreign 
countries. 


Keeping in line with the expanding 
interest and the changing economic and 
production outlook for agriculture in 
California, we have added new pro- 
grams in agriculture. A new course 


(Continued to page 22) 
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SPRAY RIG—Students at the Kellogg-Voorhies unit are using a hydraulic tower 
on which to stand while spraying citrus trees. The southern campus of the college 
has about 30 acres in citrus, avocados and deciduous fruits. 


DAIRY PROJECTS—The Dairy project farm cares for an average of 30 students 
per year. Students keep their own cows at the dairy and care for them the year 
around. Usually there are more than 70 head on the farm. A dormitory at the 
project houses the students. The average production of the project cows is above 
400 pounds of butterfat and 10,000 pounds of milk per cow. Notice the water 
reservoir at the top built by students in Ag Engineering.—Calpoly pictures. 








The CTA Committee on Services and Dues is now studying 


the growing financial problems of the California Teachers Association 


and its Sections. Here is a preliminary report, prepared 
and published at the Committee’s request. 


CTA Has Budget Problems, Too 


U IS just possible that CTA has been 
working so hard at telling others 
about the needs of teachers and schools 
that it hasn’t told its members 
about the mounting needs of CTA 
itself. 

Discussion of this possibility arose at 


own 


the first meeting of a special Com- 
mittee on Services and Dues, held in 
San Francisco September 22 and 23. 
Serving on the special committee are 
leading CTA members from all six 
Sections of the Association. The as- 
signment of the group is to evaluate 
the full compass of CTA services, and 
then bring recommendations for the 
expansion or curtailment of each prin- 
cipal part of the program, together 
with specific recommendations on how 
the total program is to be financed. 

During the course of the committee’s 
six-hour review of the state organiza- 
tion’s growth and financial needs, four 
major conclusions 
reached. 


appeared to be 


1. The CTA dues dollar will not 
buy as much as it did in 1951 
when dues were set at their 
present level. 


No teacher is likely to be surprised 
by the fact that the cost of living (in 
CTA’s case, the “cost of operating”) 
has continued to rise in recent years. 
Indeed, the goods and services which 
CTA must pay for—such as office 
equipment and supplies, lodging and 
transportation for committee members 
and staff, and so on—have risen in 
price much more steeply than has the 
cost of living of a typical family. 

This fact applies to other organiza- 
tions as well. It helps to explain why 
teachers in 26 of the 48 states have 
acted to increase their state association 
dues during the past five years. 

Dues paid by teachers in the western 
states have always averaged higher 





than in the rest of the country. But 
within this group, California teachers 
pay less in dues than do their col- 
leagues in eight other western states, 
and this despite the fact that the sal- 
of California teachers average 
highest in the nation. 

In Oregon, California’s closest neigh- 
bor to the north, teachers pay dues on 
a percent-of-salary basis which nets the 
Oregon Education Association an aver- 
age of $18.84 a year per member. 
Montana, Idaho and Nevada 
adopted the same dues plan. In other 
states the dues range from Utah’s 
$17.00 a member to $13.50 in Wash- 
ington. Among all the eleven western 
states, it is only in Colorado and Wyo- 
ming that state association dues are 
smaller than California. 

Though such facts as these are rele- 
vant, they do not begin to tell the 
whole story about the budgetary aches 
and pains of our own state association. 


aries 


have 


COMMITTEE ON SERVICES 
AND DUES 


Bay Section 
Marjorie Reandeau 
Fred J. Clark 


Central Section 
Robert Asnard 


Daly City 


Stockton 


Madera 


Central Coast Section 


Frances Takala Santa Cruz 


North Coast Section 
Harold W. Hunter 


Northern Section 
Stephen W. Brown 


Eureka 


Auburn 


Southern Section 
Lionel DeSilva 
Henrietta Raaf 
Charles Herbst 


CTA Board of Directors 
Mary S. Rhodes* San Luis Obispo 
Mary Catherine Smith San Diego 
Ben Kellner Bakersfield 
*The committee selected Mrs. Rhodes 
as its chairman. 


Los Angeles 
San Diego 
Los Angeles 





A second conclusion is much 


important. 


more 


2. Members like CTA services. 
They like them so much, in 
fact, that members’ requests 
for services have multiplied 
and re-multiplied in recent 
years. 


In one sense the California Teachers 
Association is a victim of its own suc- 
cess. It is like a business concem 
which must stretch itself to the limit 
in expanding to meet the demands of 
its customers. Unlike a business con- 
cern, CTA gets no added revenue from 
appreciative “customers” who return 
again and again for its services. 

CTA exists to provide service. It is 
heartening that people in greater num- 
bers than ever before—more members 
and more lay people working 
with CTA and turning to it for assis- 
tance. But there is no getting around 
the hard fact that there is a limit to 
service which CTA can provide on 
$12.00-a-vear dues, which breaks down 
into just $1.00 a month per member. 

Field Service is an example. In 
1951 the state association had just four 
Field Representatives. Today it has 
seven, and Section staff members doing 
field work have added the equivalent 
of at least three others. Yet the records 
show that the calls upon each Field 
Representative today are greater than 
five years ago. 

It is much the same story with the 
Research Department. The research 
office has two more employees than it 
did five years ago, an increase from 
four to six staff members; but the 
work load of the department has 
doubled during this same period. 

What has been said about Field 
Service and Research Departments may 
be said as well of others: Publications, 
Legislation, Administration, Special 





are 
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Services (including placement and in- 
surance services), and Business. 


are the Commissions. 
With the organized profession pinning 
much of its hope for the future upon 
efforts to raise professional standards, 
it is a shock to realize that the CTA 
is able to provide only one professional 
staff member for the work of its Com- 
And 
this same man must “double in brass” 
as State Adviser to the California Stu- 
dent Teachers Association, a dynamic 


program in its own right. 


[Then there 


mission on Teacher Education. 


Personnel Standards Commis- 
sion also has but one professional staff 
member, as it works in the broad new 
areas of responsibility given it by a 
recent enactment of the state legisla- 
ture. 


The 


Four staff members contribute 
time to the work of the Commission on 
Educational Policy, but each has other 
full-time staff assignments. 

Nor is the situation of the state 
association different from that of the 
Sections. The latter find themselves 
equally as hard pressed, their teacher 
leaders and staff members well nigh 
overwhelmed at times by sheer num- 
bers of requests from members. 


In light of the facts, it is not sur- 
prising that CTA finds its income in- 
sufficient to cover the mounting cost 
of its services. The state association 
ended 1955 with a $15,430 deficit. 
For 1956 there will be a $39,000 
deficit, unless services to members are 
sharply cut back during the final 
months of the year. Though the finan- 
cial picture varies among the Sections, 
all face early deficits or gradually-more- 


drastic curtailments of program. 


To some it may seem inexplicable 
that CTA should have budget problems 
while it continues to grow so rapidly, 
at a rate of better than 6,000 new 
members a year, 


Each new member is important, for 
he adds his strength to the organized 
teaching profession. But from a finan- 
cial standpoint, CTA is confronted 
with somewhat the same problems as a 
rapidly growing school district. New 
enrollments bring with them an obliga- 
tion to add staff and to enlarge facili- 
ties. For his $12.00 in dues, each new 
member is entitled to services which 
todiy cost more than $12.00 to pro- 
vide. We may well point with pride 
to the growth of our Association, but 
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new members cannot solve its financial 
problems. 


3. There are mounting pressures 
upon CTA staff members of 
both the Sections and the state 
association. 


No one hears CTA staff members 
complaining about their jobs. Yet in 
some respects, working for the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association is not so 
attractive as it was a few short years 
ago. 

A general salary increase for em- 
ployees of the state association and 
the Sections appears long overdue. 
Few public school employees in Cali- 
fornia have failed to benefit from one 
or more salary schedule adjustments 
during the past five years, and the 
salaries of teachers in this state have 
risen by an average of close to $1200 
a teacher. But except for the addition 
of one step to each salary schedule, 
professional staff members of the state 
association have had no salary schedule 
adjustment during the five years. 

There are also strong arguments in 
support of an increase in salaries for 
secretarial-clerical employees in both 
the state association and Section offices. 
In the larger California cities, wages 
and salaries of office workers have risen 
ten percent in two years’ time. Failure 
to adjust CTA pay scales could mean 
the loss of valuable employees. 


Staff Retirement Problem 


Then there is the matter of retire- 
ment. California teachers and school 
administrators now have one of the best 
teacher retirement programs in the na- 
tion. In comparison, the retirement 


plan for CTA staff members seems 
woefully inadequate. On this score 
alone, a teacher offered employment 
today by the California Teachers Asso- 
ciation might well hesitate to sacrifice 
his status under the State Teachers’ 
Retirement System, however dedicated 
he might be to the cause of profes- 
sional organization. 

The State Council of Education, 
Board of Directors and State Executive 
Secretary have all taken action recom- 
mending a more adequate retirement 
program for CTA employees. But they 
have done so with the realization that 
the association cannot finance any such 
plan without an increase in CTA dues. 

With respect to both salaries and im- 
proved retirement, the problem is one 
of dollars and cents. It would take a 
$1.00 increase in CTA dues to finance 
the improved staff retirement plan be- 
ing studied by the Board of Directors, 
though benefits would still not be as 
liberal as those paid by the state 
teachers’ plan. (Such a dues increase, 
together with contributions of | staff 
members, would finance the proposed 
retirement plan for both state associa- 
tion and Section employees.) It would 
take another $1.00 increase in CTA 
dues to improve realistically the sal- 
aries of state association staff mem- 
bers, and yet a third $1.00 increase to 
meet a similar need of the Sections. 

Even then there remains the basic 
question of whether CTA can continue 
to provide an expanding program. 
Meeting the need for salary increases 
and staff retirement will help to solve 
CTA’s financial problem, but further 
funds will be required if the associa- 
tion is to expand its influence and serv- 
ices in the future as it has in the past. 


STATE ASSOCIATION DUES IN THE ELEVEN 
WESTERN STATES 


Association 
Oregon Education Association 


Nevada State Educational Association 


Utah Education Association 
Montana Education Association 
New Mexico Education Association 
Arizona Education Association 
Washington Education Association 


Idaho Education Association.............. 


Annual Dues 


$18.84° 
17.35° 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Colorado Education Association 
Wyoming Education Association 


$3.00, $5.00 & 10.00°°° 


*The Oregon, Nevada, Montana and Idaho associations have adopted the same dues plan. 
Each member pays NEA and state association dues of 42% of annual salary. The amount 


shown for each state is an average. In 


Oregon, for example, the average member pays 


$23.84 a year—$5.00 going to the NEA and $18.84 to the Oregon Education Association. 
** Arizona teachers pay dues of $19.00, of which $5.00 is for NEA membership. 
***State association dues in Wyoming are based upon a salary scale. 














4. Every member has a stake in 
CTA and should offer his 
counsel on the future role of 
his state association. 






The reports received thus far by the 
special Committee on Services and 
Dues all indicate that CTA members 
are thinking in terms of a broader pro- 
fessional program for the future. Unless 
these reports do not represent a fair 
sampling of membership opinion, the 
question is not whether the CTA will 
move onward with its professional ac- 
tivities but how rapidly such growth 
can be financed. 

Here are just a few of the questions 
about which members should be 
thinking: 









































1. Should CTA provide salary 
and school finance consultants 
in all parts of the state for 
work with local Chapters and 
school boards? 

2. Should CTA expand the spe- 
cial assistance and counselling 
provided by Field Service? 

3. Does the promising work of 
CTA commissions on Teacher 
Education, Personnel  Stan- 
dards and Educational Policy 
justify the employment of one 


or more additional staff mem- 
bers? 


4. How soon can CTA afford to 
budget the funds it will take 
to realize the great potential of 
TV and radio for promotion of 
better schools in California? 

5. How can the Sections be pro- 
vided with funds which will 
assure continuance of their 
own essential contributions to 
their members and the welfare 
of the public schools? 


by-laws. 


final vote on December 8. 









































FOR /imitation 


1. Makes it possible for every member 
of the Council to serve on a com- 
mittee without making committees 
too large to permit active participa- 
tion of each member. 















to 


Keeps committees small enough to 
be effective with the following 
benefits: 

a. More frequent committee meet- 
ings without prohibitive expense. 

b. More thorough study and dis- 
cussion of issues with opportu- 
nity for all members to express 
their views and those of their 
constituents in a more intimate 
give-and-take manner. 

c. Increases democratic participa- 
tion of all members. 

d. Avoids pitfall of overly-large 
committees which tend to break 
down into “core” committees 
where only a few participate 



























Many other ideas about the future 
roles of the state association and Sec- 
tions will flood into the minds of 
thoughtful members. It is important 
to the work of the Committee on Serv- 
ices and Dues to have the benefit of 
as many points of view as possible. In 
an adjoining column appears the names 
of Committee members. Each will be 
indebted to any CTA member who 
offers his ideas by word of mouth or 
in writing. 

If it is not convenient to communi- 
cate directly with a member of the 
committee, address your communica- 
tions to the CTA Services and Dues 
Committee, California Teachers Asso- 
ciation, 693 Sutter Street, San Fran- 
cisco 2. —WALTER MAXWELL 

















Amend Section 2 of Article V of the By-laws 







of all Sections. 








10 





HEN the State Council of Education convenes for its semi-annual meeting 
at the Ambassador Hotel in Los Angeles December 7-8, the question of 
limiting its own size will again be debated. 

Limitation of the representative body was first seriously discussed at the meet- 
ing of December 1954. It proved to be a controversial subject and arguments 
were advanced on both sides. The CTA Board of Directors has made exhaustive 
studies leading to the introduction of a proposed amendment to the Association’s 


NUMBER I PROPOSAL FOR AMENDMENT TO SECTION 2 
OF ARTICLE V OF CALIFORNIA TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION BY-LAWS 


Two-year-old debate on 300 limitation 
will be brought to vote December 8 
by State Council of Education. 











The arguments below, FOR LIMITATION and AGAINST LIMITATION, 
were prepared and approved by the Board of Directors and are presented here 
in ample time for discussion and recommendation by local associations before the 








actively in making studies and 

decisions. 
Keeps the Council small enough so 
that each member may participate 
in Council meetings, rather than 
being lost in the crowd where de- 
cisions are more apt to be swayed 
by a few vocal members; the small 
body is more actively democratic 
and flexible, while the larger body 
tends to become a large machine. 


The larger the Council, the greater 
the expense of Council and com- 
mittee meetings, and the more lim- 
ited are the places where Council 
and committee meetings can be 


held. 


All trends in group psychology and 
group activity are toward smaller 
rather than larger groups for delib- 
erative and decision-making func- 
tions. 








by adding at the end thereof the following new paragraph: 

In no event shall the total number of elective representatives exceed 300, and if 
application of the formula provided in subdivision i would result in a larger number 
of elective representatives to which each Section shall be entitled shall, as nearly as may 
be practicable, bear the same proportion to 300 as the total number of active members 
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[QMECIDE ON ITS SIZE 











AGAINST /imitation 


1. It limits too drastically the num- 
ber of members who participate 
actively in the 
association policy. 


determination of 


2. Makes direct representation of lo- 
cal chapters in most cases impos- 
sible, forcing combinations of sev- 
eral chapters from one representa- 
tive, even in some populous areas. 
a. Hinders communication by mak- 

ing it difficult for those council 

members who represent several 


PRESENT STATUS OF 
STATE COUNCIL OUTLINED 


CTA By-laws, Section 2 of Article V, 
specifies in subdivisions a to h the ex- 
officio members of the Council, totaling 
46. These include officers of the Sec- 
tions (18) and members of the Board of 
Directors (9). 

Subdivision i states: “One elective 
representative for each 300 active mem- 
bers, or fraction thereof, of each Section 
of the Association.” Elected represen- 
tatives holding membership for 1957 
total 280. Ex-officio members, as 
named above, bring the Council total to 
307. Representatives of affiliated or- 
ganizations (15) and associate organi- 
zations (3) (the latter do not have the 
right of vote) swell the total to 332. 
There are seven special members 
named in the by-laws. 

Gain in Council membership for 1957 
is estimated as: Bay Section 7, Central 
Section 1, Central Coast Section 1, 
North Coast Section 1, Northern Sec- 
tion 2, and Southern Section 11. It is 
estimated that in 1958 or 1959 the 
elected membership will reach or ex- 
ceed the 300 mark. 

If the Number 1 proposal for amend- 
ment should be approved, the figure for 
actual representation by each Council 
member will tend to increase. 

For further discussion of the struc- 
ture and function of the State Council, 
read these articles in September edition 
of CTA Journal: page 19, committees; 
page 20, “Your Vote Is Recorded,” page 
39 “Democracy in Action.” 
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chapters to report to all con- 


stituents. 


b. Hinders communication by mak- 
it difficult for individual mem- 
bers to have their opinions re- 
flected by representatives with 
whom they have no direct con- 
tact. 


3. On the premise that each Section 


should be represented on a propor- 
tionate basis, the limited size em- 











phasizes the disportionate represen- 
tation given the small Sections. 


4. As the Association grows, a repre- 
sentative Council of only 300 mem- 
bers will become increasingly in- 
adequate in properly reflecting the 
wishes of more than 100,000 Asso- 
ciation members. 


5. Many organizations operate  suc- 
cessfully on the basis of unlimited 
representation. 


reeaoo 


ASSOCIATION 























ANNA IRENE JENKINS IS NEW NEA VICE-PRESIDENT 


Miss Anna Irene Jenkins of Los Angeles, right, shakes hands with Miss Martha 
Shull of Portland, at the NEA Convention last July. Miss Shull had just been 
elected NEA President for 1956-57 and Miss Jenkins had been elected one of 
eleven vice-presidents. CTA President Jack Rees smiles his approval. 

Miss Jenkins had been nominated by the California delegation and the State 
Council of Education. She was elected to the honorary title in tribute to her 
60-year career in education. Graduating from the Teachers’ College of Indian- 
apolis in 1905, she took her first job as a public school teacher at Pasadena, 
becoming one of California’s pioneer kindergarten teachers, a field in which she 


continued service for 36 years. 


Retiring from the classroom in 1944, she continued her interest in education. 
Since 1907 she has attended 34 annual conventions of the National Education 
Association. She rarely misses a session of the State Council of Education. 

Since 1943, Miss Jenkins has been librarian of the Los Angeles Kindergarten 
Memorial Library at 1205 West Pico Blvd., Los Angeles, which she helped 
establish in 1938 as a tribute to the memory of the pioneer teachers of Los Angeles 


City kindergartens. 









Y" 


triumph 


The magnificent story 
of a migrant child's 
thirst for knowledge 
and of her welcome in 
the free public schools 
is beautifully told in 
“A Desk for Billie.” 
All of California’s 

31 television stations 
showed the NEA film 
in September, some in 
color. An audience of 
three million is still 


applauding. 


NITY of action by the National 

Education Association, California 
Teachers Association, school districts 
and organizations which purchased the 
film and California’s television industry, 
resulted in a TV triumph for “A Desk 
for Billie.” 

It was a triumph for: 

. the NEA for a beautifully pro- 
duced film... 

. all 31 California TV stations (in- 
cluding coverage of the Imperial Valley 
from Yuma, Arizona) for their telecast- 
ing the film... 

... the CTA for arranging and pro- 
moting the statewide premiere of the 
Sim... 

... the school districts which helped 
publicize the TV showing. . . 

. . . the teachers who read the Billie 
Davis story in the Saturday Evening 
Post to their classes and sent word 
home to watch the film on TV... 


In September, for the first time in 
history, more than three million people 
in this one state alone saw unfolded 
before them in their own homes a 
touching story of how universally avail- 
able public education lifted an impov- 
erished, underprivileged child to a 
richer, fuller life through free public 
education. 

Never before have so many people 
in California been reached in such a 
vivid manner by a message which 
touched both their minds and _ their 
hearts with the real values of the Ameri- 
can public school. 

The widespread acceptance of the 
film by all the TV stations of California 
opens a vista of possibilities for the 
interpretation of the public schools to 
the people. 

It has been somewhat too customary 
in the past for the directors of telecast 
programs to shunt them to hours of 
the day which they couldn't sell to 
commercial sponsors. This apparently 
is no longer true. 

“A Desk for Billie” went out over 
the channels during some of the most 
valuable hours of the week. In fact, 
18 stations gave the film an hour on 
Sunday afternoon and evening, five 
more during valuable hours on Satur- 
day and others during the valuable 
early evening hours. 

This was a high compliment to the 
film itself, which was made available 
by the organizations of the teaching 
profession, as well as a credit to the per- 
sonnel of the TV stations who recog- 
nized its quality and gave it first place 
showing. 





Reviews on the film were enthusias- 
tic. A Los Angeles evaluator for t!e 
National Association for Better Radio 
and Television commented: 


“Technically there is a smoothness of 
production in all departments of ‘A Desk 
for Billie’: color is beautiful and natural, 
not garish; music preserves the mood but 
does not intrude on it; the actors thein- 
selves are so good you forget they are 
actors; the story line flows freely and 
naturally but with an eye on the stop 
watch, so that there is very little wasted 
footage. 

“The message itself is a fine tribute to 
the work and the heart of the NEA in its 
centennial celebration; but even more, it 
is a tribute to a form of government which 
would extend such opportunity to a forlorn 
little waif endowed with the divine spark.” 


* * * 


Two San Francisco columnists for San 
Francisco newspapers had this to say 
about the film: 


“TEACHERS BRING YOU AN AP.- 
PLE. By far the most engrossing thing I 
saw on TV _ yesterday was “A Desk for 
Billie. And that’s not apple polishing with 
the teachers, either. 

“I admit I tuned in only because it was 
produced by the National Education Asso- 
ciation, which had been needling me for 
weeks to face up to my civic duty and 
watch it. But after the first few minutes, 
you couldn’t have lured me away from the 
set with an honorary degree. 

“Talk about Lincoln having a hard time 
getting an education. This little girl, Billie, 
makes him look like he was born into the 
Ivy League. 

“Her parents were migrant workers who 
lived in a tent and made a fetish of ignor- 
ance. Her childish efforts to rise above 
that environment were tender, touching— 
and true. For the film was based on the 
life of Mrs. Billie Davis, now a professional 
writer. Maybe you remember reading her 
story in Saturday Evning Post under the 
title, ‘1 Was a Hobo Kid.’ 


* = oO 


“The film tells the true story of a ‘hobo 
kid,’ her fight for an education (mostly 
in California), how she rose from poverty 
to a rich life as an author and lecturer.” 

That the “actors themselves are so 
good you forget they are actors” is 
splendid credit to those who played 
the parts. They are some of Billie Da- 
vis’ “real people who lived in houses” 
—the children, the teachers, the citi- 
zens, members of the Lawrence, Kan- 
sas, Little Theater group. They are not 
professional actors, but “real people, 
smooth and clean.” 

CTA has directed a letter to the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission 
praising the TV stations for their public 
service in exhibiting this film during 
the national TV premiere in September. 


MABEL PERRYMAN 


CTA News Representative 
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Tie third group insurance plan is now available 
to CTA members. The group life plan described 
below may be adopted by chapter action. 


About the new group 


LIFE INSURANCE PLAN 


Howard Nordstrom 


EMBERS of the Association will 
be pleased to learn that a new 
and very attractive group life insurance 
plan was added to the CTA special serv- 
ices program beginning October 1. The 
life insurance plan was developed by 
the CTA Advisory Panel on Insurance 
after a full year’s study. This is the 
third group insurance plan to be made 
available to CTA members. The other 
two are the CTA Blue Cross Health 
Plan, in which more than 42,000 
teachers are enrolled, and the CTA In- 
come Protection Plan, which was intro- 
duced just a year ago. 


How Plan Developed 

The insurance panel has recognized 
for some time that California’s teachers 
and their dependents need greater pro- 
tection than is now provided in the 
State Teachers Retirement Act. Every 
teacher in the Retirement System is 
entitled to a death benefit equivalent 
to one month’s salary for each year’s 
membership in the system up to a 
maximum of six years. In other words, 
any person who has taught for six years 
or more and has been a member of the 
Retirement System is entitled to a death 
benefit (to go to his beneficiaries) of a 
half year’s salary. This is paid entirely 
by the state. 

It was the hope of the Advisory 
Panel on Insurance that the Retirement 
Act might be amended to extend the 
death benefit to a full year’s salary, and 
such a recommendation was made to 
the State Retirement Committee. For 
some good and sufficient reasons, the 
committee felt that it would be unwise 
to introduce such legislation at this 
time. 


\{r. Nordstrom, a Fresno teacher, is 
chuirman of the CTA Advisory Panel 


on insurence. 
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The panel, therefore, began to study 
the group life insurance approach. With 
the expert assistance of the CTA 
actuary, four different group life plans 
were outlined and submitted to 25 in- 
surance companies for bids. Represen- 
tatives of these companies were invited 
to meet with the panel to discuss the 
entire program and to get ideas from 
company Officials. The panel, after due 
deliberation, recommended that Occi- 
dental Life Insurance Company of Cali- 
fornia be named as the official carrier 
for the new CTA Group Life Insurance 
Plan. The recommendation was ap- 
proved by the CTA Board of Directors 
at its August 25 meeting. 


What the Group Plan Is 


The Advisory Panel on Insurance 
proceeded on the assumption that the 
need for life insurance protection is 
greatest at the younger ages, since the 
younger teachers are usually lowest on 
the salary schedule and often have 
families of small children. Hence, a 
group plan was devised to provide as 
much term life insurance coverage as 
could be bought for a given premium. 
It was agreed, therefore, that the plan 
should be based on a level premium 


which would buy decreasing amounts 
of insurance as the age of the teacher 
advances. To permit as much flexibility 
as possible to meet the needs of differ- 
ent local groups, the panel proposed 
the three options shown in the table 
on this page from which each chapter 
can select the plan desired by its group. 

The table should be read as follows: 
A 35-year-old teacher under Option “A” 
would get $3,750 insurance coverage 
for a monthly premium of $1.50; a 
50-year-old teacher would get $2,307 
for the same premium. When the 35- 
year-old teacher reached age 40, his 
coverage would automatically be re- 
duced to $3,207 at the same premium 
rate. If the local group enrolled in 
Option “B,” the premium rate and the 
insurance coverage would be double 
the amounts shown in Option “A.” 
Similarly, Option “C” provides three 
times the coverage shown in Op- 
tion “A.” 

The insurance will be available on 
a group basis and will be open to all 
CTA members on a non-medical basis. 
The rates quoted in the table include 
waiver of premium in the event of total 
disability. They include, also, at no 
extra cost to the teacher, accidental 
death and dismemberment coverage 
equal to the amount of insurance 
carried. 

Procedure for enrolling in the new 
CTA Group Life Insurance Plan is as 
follows: 


1. The plan must be endorsed by 
a CTA chapter through the 
adoption of an appropriate 
resolution. 

Arrangements must be made 
for payroll deductions to cover 
the monthly premium payments. 
At least 75% of the CTA 
members of the chapter (only 
CTA members are eligible for 
this insurance) must be enrolled 


OPTIONS FOR GROUP LIFE PLANS 


ATTAINED AGE 
AT NEAREST 
BIRTHDAY 
Under Age 25 
25-29 
30-34 
35-39 
40-44 
45-49 
50-54 
55-59 
60-64 
65-69 


OPTION "A" 
$1.50 MONTHLY 
PREMIUM RATE 

$5,344 
4,800 
(4,275 
3,750 
3,207 
2,663 
2,307 
2,138 
1,388 
919 


OPTION "C" 

$4.50 MONTHLY 

PREMIUM RATE 
$16,032 
14,400 
12,825 
11,250 
9,621 
7,989 
6,921 
6,414 
4,164 
2.757 


OPTION ‘B" 
$3.00 MONTHLY 
PREMIUM RATE 

$10,688 
9,600 
8,550 
7,500 
6,414 
5,326 
4,614 
4,276 
2.776 
1,838 










before the insurance can go 
into effect. One of the Options 
or a combination of two of 
them must be selected. 






More Insurance Available 


In developing the group plan, the 
panel anticipated that some CTA mem- 
bers might want or need more cover- 
age than they can get under the group 
option. To meet the needs of such 
individuals, the panel has secured rates 
also on supplementary term life in- 
surance. Such insurance will be avail- 
able, at attractive rates, on an individual 
direct-payment basis. An_ individual, 
annual renewable term policy will be 
available to CTA members under one 
of the following situations: 









1. Where units qualify under the 
regular group plan, those 
teachers desiring additional 
protection may apply for the 
special individual term policy 
by furnishing evidence of insur- 
ability. 

2. If a chapter does not qualify 
under the group program, the 
individual term policy will be 
offered to those teachers who 
are able to pass the medical 
requirements. 




























Information regarding either the 
group or the individual life insurance 
plans may be secured by writing to 
State CTA Headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco. Speakers will be available for 
chapter meetings; preliminary arrange- 
ments may be made through CTA. 
































































































































Of course I'm never home with him. 
I'm too busy taking courses in Child 
Psychology! 
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This is not a discourse on merit rating for 


teachers. It suggests some interesting 


speculation, however. 


A Parable of Merit 


Wilham F. Henry, Jr. 


NCE upon a time in a faraway 

kingdom lived a wise old king 
who had two sons. The eldest prince 
lived a life of pleasure away from his 
father’s court. The second son lived at 
the court and observed his father’s rule. 
One day the old king died and the 
eldest prince succeeded to the throne. 
For a time all went well, for the young 
king was satisfied to rule under the wise 
laws of the old king. 

Now it came to pass that many 
people revered the memory of the old 
king and made known their affection. 
Thinking he might not be equal to the 
record of his father, the young king 
was disturbed and locked himself in the 
highest tower in order to meditate. He 
sincerely wanted to rule wisely and be 
liked by his people. 

Coming down at last from the tower, 
he assembled all the craftsmen and 
people who produced goods, and or- 
dered them to select the finest examples 
of their crafts. When this was done, 
the young king proclaimed that these 
fine samples would be standard, and 


Editor’s Note: Mr. Henry is a sixth grade 
teacher in the Downey City schools. His 
parable is neither a definitive statement of 
the current controversy about merit rating 
for teacher salary schedules nor a sugges- 
tion of Association policy. It may, how- 
ever, suggest areas of discussion leading to 
a professional statement which may come 
from the December meeting of the State 
Council of Education. 



























all who achieved these standards should 
be paid highly. Those who achieved 
less would be paid less. 

All the craftsmen and other workers 
were delighted. Here was a set of goals 
toward which they could work. Any 
added training could possibly benefit 
each worker in ratio to his own efforts. 
All the people proclaimed the king as 
wise as his father. The young king was 
genuinely pleased. He was enjoying his 
new rule. 

He then felt he should do more for 
his people, so he called to his court all 
those who provided services rather than 
goods. He set them to work devising 
standards for excellent service. The 
conference lasted for several days and 
was called the White Castle Confer- 
ence. The leaders brought to the king 
many scrolls describing their standards, 
whereupon the king proclaimed there 
should be more pay for more service 
and less pay for lesser service. All the 
people again declared that the young 
king was wise indeed. 

The younger son, who had said noth- 
ing of all these proceedings, then asked 
his brother why there were no stand- 
ards for the teachers and their leaders. 
The king examined his scrolls and dis- 
covered that, indeed, he did not have 
standards for educators. So, calling the 
teachers and school officers before him, 
he asked where their standards were. 
Both groups gave their standards to 
the king, apologizing for their tardiness. 
The king once more issued a proclama- 
tion, saying that those who served 
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their pupils best would receive best pay 
and those who served less would receive 
th: lesser pay, according to their 
standards. 

\s the people cheered their king for 
a third time, the young king noticed 
that the teachers remained silent, with 
unhappy faces. Shocked, he asked 
them why they were not happy, too. 
Their replies were phrased in pedaguese 
and, unable to understand them, he 
dismissed them and prepared to return 
to his life of ease. 

But soon the court was filled with 
people who wanted audiences with the 
king. By inquiry, it was found that the 
people had five general questions to 
ask, to wit: 

1. Why is my child not under a 
superior teacher's care? 

2, Why are my taxes the same as my 
neighbor's when my child has an in- 
ferior teacher? 

3. Why are less than one in ten of 
the teachers adjudged superior? Can it 
be that our colleges are inferior also 
because they cannot produce enough 
superior teachers? 

4. Are superior teachers for superior 
students and inferior teachers for in- 
ferior students? 

5. How can we get more superior 
teachers and discharge all who are 
inferior? 

The people’s questions worried the 
king and he ordered a royal poll to be 
taken of all the teachers and _ their 
leaders. The schoolmen were found to 
hold the following opinions, to wit: 

1. Superior teachers can be recog- 
nized in contrast to inferior teachers. 

2. It is difficult to determine the 
exact superiority of one superior teacher 
over another superior teacher. 

3. Personality and conduct are often 
used in judging good teachers. 

4. On the current tax base, it is too 
costly to pay more than five or ten 
per cent a “superior” salary, limiting 
high pay to a few, regardless of the 
merit of the rest. 

5. Inferior teachers result from in- 
ferior training standards, inferior public 
attitude toward teachers, inferior pay 
in general, inferior working conditions, 
and an inferiority complex in the pro- 
fession. Citizens who would qualify 
as superior teachers stay out of the 
profession because of these inferior 
conditions. 

6. It would be more productive of 
good results in the school to eliminate 
the inferior teachers rather than to 
make artificial and arbitrary distinctions 
between the good teachers. 
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The young king locked himself in 
the high tower again to weigh the 
problem. After three days he came 
down, worn, haggard, and drawn. 
Calling his people together, he issued 
a proclamation naming his younger 
brother prime minister with full au- 
thority to find the proper solutions. 
The people again cheered the king as 
wise, for they knew that a truly wise 
ruler must sometimes confess weakness 
and ask for help. 

The younger brother, now prime 
minister, was wise in the ways of prob- 
lem solving. He called together a 
Council of teachers, parents, teachers’ 
leaders, craftsmen, landlords, and all 
others who might be interested. 

After deliberation of a fortnight, the 
prime minister presented to the king 
the recommendations and conclusions 
of the Council, to wit: 


1. Standards for good teaching are 
ever changing as the knowledge of the 
art of teaching increases. 

2. Teachers cannot always live up 
io their own standards, but such stand- 
ards are attainable goals. 

3. Merit rating, if wisely used, will 
not destroy individuality in teaching 
but will tend to improve performance. 

4. Teachers should work together to 
improve their own standards and to 
correct their own members. 

5. All superior teachers should re- 
ceive a just compensation, based on the 
experience and training which made 
them superior. Inferior teachers should 
be encouraged to find other employ- 
ment if they cannot be helped toward 
improvement of performance. 

The young king then issued a new 
set of laws, with requisitions on the 
royal treasury, to accomplish four ob- 
jectives, which he proclaimed to be: 

1. Improved standards at the higher 
education institutions. 

2. Higher salaries to attract people 
who would qualify as superior teachers. 

3. Information services that would 
help the people to know about the 
importance of education to the indi- 
vidual and to the community. 


4. Advisory councils of laymen, 
established to advise the prime minister 
and the king of the best ways to im- 
prove teaching in the kingdom. 

All the people were pleased and told 
each other that both sons of the old 
king were wise men indeed. They went 
away happy, secure in the knowledge 
that everything would be done to im- 
prove the education of their children. 
And they all lived happily ever after. 


How to Recruit 








More Teachers 


HE greatest single factor respon- 

sible for the present shortage of 
qualified teachers is that teachers’ sal- 
aries, never adequate, have lagged far 
behind those in other areas of work. 
The inevitable consequence has been 
that scores of teachers are leaving the 
profession, and few are entering. 






Literally thousands of teachers in 
California cannot devote their full time 
and energy to their classes because they 
are forced to work evenings and week- 
ends at other jobs to supplement their 
teaching income. Many teachers grow 
professionally by attending university 
classes, but how many more would be 
glad to attend were it economically 
feasible? 

Teachers cannot sincerely urge the 
more capable students to adopt teach- 
ing as a career in contrast to the more 
lucrative careers open to them in other 
fields of endeavor. How then are able 
people to be attracted to the profession? 

The present policy of pirating teach- 
ing personnel of other states can be, at 
best, but a temporary and at least un- 
satisfactory expedient, and one of du- 
bious ethical quality. To emphasize 
a set of values in the face of such prac- 
tices is a form of hypocrisy incapable 
of justification to an alert youngster. 

Only by enabling teachers to attain 
the respected economic position in so- 
ciety to which their educational train- 
ing and the importance of their work 
entitle them can a sound recruitment 
program be established. 


They would establish conclusively, 
by example, that a teaching career is a 
desirable one both economically and 
socially; and they could then, as they 
cannot now, with honesty, sincerity, 
and enthusiasm convince their students 
that teaching is a good career to follow. 


The new retirement system in Cali- 
fornia is a strong indication that the 
people of this State are willing and 
ready to pay for the best for their 
teachers. It is now time for boards of 
education to adopt the professional 
salary schedule recommended by the 
CTA so that in future years the people 
of California will not be forced to 
accept sub-standard teachers for the 
most important task in perpetuating our 
way of life. 

GEORGE McMULLEN 


Teacher at University High School, 
Los Angeles City School District 
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Staff satisfaction survey service announced 
by Personnel Standards Commission has proven 
valuable in identifying and repairing 


difficult teacher morale problems. 


A Chance to 


DENTIFICATION of _ problems 

which are potential destroyers of 
staff morale so that attention can fore- 
stall explosions of resentment—this is 
the goal of a new service announced 
this month by the Personnel Standards 
Commission (formerly State Ethics 
Commission) of the California Teachers 
Association, 

A full year’s study and sample sur- 
veys completed in more than 25 
schools preceded adoption of this new 
service, to be known as “Staff Satisfac- 
tion Surveys.” 

Experiences of the Commission dur- 
ing cases where staff dissatisfactions 
had erupted into open rebellion by 
large groups of employees led to this 
project. In several instances, the Com- 
observed, the administration 
was capable of correcting the underly- 


mission 


ing problems had it comprehended the 
sources of unhappiness and friction. 

Is the gripe you overheard a mere 
passing reaction? Or is it a symptom 
affecting 
This quandary 
often confronts any conscientious ad- 
ministrator, and it frequently underlies 
the problems studied by the Commis- 
sion. 


of widespread resentment 
many staff members? 


Morale or Miracle? 


In one instance, the governing board 
was ready to dismiss its superintendent 
because of alleged low staff morale 
supposedly stemming from poor ad- 
ministration-staff relationships. Inter- 
views by CTA representatives with 
every staff member disclosed amazingly 
high morale generally in the district 
except for four out of sixty employees. 
A few minor irritations were detected, 
however, and immediate administrative 
correction prevented them from becom- 
ing serious. 
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Gripe — Constructively 


No such happy ending was possible 
in another district where a Commission 
studied a faculty’s mass protest and de- 
mand for a change in some administra- 
tive personnel. In this case, the 
complaints had been heard by the 
superintendent but he had_ underesti- 
mated seriously the depth and extent 
of feelings represented. In still another 
district, the superintendent was con- 
vinced that one or two chronic com- 
plainers constituted his entire morale 
problem and was unaware that scores 
of more timid teachers were feeling 
frustration and resentment over uncor- 
rected complaints they had never voiced 
within the hearing of an administrator. 


Foundation Aid Obtained 

The Commission’s goal was to devise 
a procedure by which staff satisfaction 
and dissatisfaction could be identified 
accurately without the prohibitive costs 
involved in interviewing every staff 
member. 

Dr. Lester Roth, an interne in the 
Kellogg Foundation program at Stan- 
ford University, was assigned to direct 
the study under the supervision of the 
Commission and the CTA Research 
Department. First he made a thorough 
research of every available study in the 
field of job satisfaction and morale 
surveys conducted in schools, business 
and industry. Strengths were observed 
and mistakes were analyzed. 


No “Morale Score” 


The first premise adopted by Dr. 
Roth and the Commission was that an 
over-all morale quotient or figure was 
neither possible nor desirable. The 
recognized need is for a strictly diag- 
nostic instrument and any attempt to 
give a general district-wide morale 
score would be valueless. Furthermore, 


even on most individual items, scores 
will vary so widely from school to 
school that district-wide statistics would 
give no key to actual problem sources. 

With these basic determinations 
made, development of the question- 
naire proceeded. Many consultants as- 
sisted in the formation and validation 
of every item until both the content 
and form of the instrument was de- 
cided. CTA field representatives, who 
deal frequently with faculty morale 
problems, played an important part. 
Personnel Standards Commissioners, 
members of some Section ethics com- 
missions, and a number of other teach- 
ers and administrators who had served 
on hearing panels where morale prob- 
lems were studied assisted in the 
validation. : 

Finally, the instrument was tested in 
a number of districts for validation of 
the scoring technic and establishment 
of actual time and cost factors. 


Problem Areas Spotted 


Though complete revision of the 
scoring procedure resulted from these 
experiments, the results in every in- 
stance were found to correlate almost 
perfectly with information obtained 
through subsequent interviews or with 
prior knowledge of the district’s staff 
morale climate. Even those who had 
worked extensively in development of 
the project were amazed at the accu- 
racy with .which the surveys _pin- 
pointed the sources of staff irritation 
and described the areas of strong, posi- 
tive relationships. 

For example, the suspicion of some 
consultants was confirmed that the 
amount of salary has less effect on staff 
morale than the confidence of teachers 
that the district is doing the best it 
can. One district with comparatively 
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low salary levels had no criticism from 
it; employees in this respect, while 
another with high schedules was criti- 
cized strongly by a large proportion of 
the staff who felt that the wealth of 
the community justified greater board 
effort for still higher salaries. 

Wide contrasts within a_ district 
usually pointed to strong and weak 
spots in principal-teacher relationships, 
though occasionally the physical sur- 
roundings and conduct of colleagues 
accounted for these differences. 


Costs Established 


No precise scale of costs could be 
established due to the variations in 
local conditions for administration of 
the survey. The number of schools, 
size of staff, extent of local cooperation, 
and even the geography of the district 
was found to affect the expense. A 
formula finally was devised, but each 
district will have to be figured sep- 
arately. 

The full study would consist of 
administering the questionnaire, scoring 
and analyzing the responses, and pre- 
paring the report. This establishes how 
teachers feel and, to some extent, what 
has caused them to feel the way they 
do. Follow-up depth interviewing en- 
ables the Commission to point out with 
greater detail and accuracy what dis- 
trict practices or relationships have 
resulted in problems or potential prob- 
lems. With this information, the 
Commission can add its recommenda- 
tions for the remedy of these irritants. 

The fee for such a complete study 
generally will fall into the range of $1 
per staff member plus $100 to $200, 
the Commission found. If the follow- 
up interviews and recommendations are 
not desired, costs would be reduced to 
less than $1 per staff member. 

Requests for estimates of the cost of 
this survey in a specific district should 
be addressed to the Personnel Standards 
Commission. Information needed to 
compute the fee includes the number 
of schools and the number of teachers 
in each school. 


Self-Administration Denied 
Superintendents who have seen the 
survey and the accuracy of its results 
have been enthusiastic. Several have 
said they would like it administered in 
their districts every few years. The 
Commission also has received numerous 
requests from districts which would 
like to purchase or duplicate the ques- 
tionnaires and administer the survey 
themselves. These requests have been 
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denied, the Commission pointing out 
that assurance of complete anonymity 
for respondents is absolutely necessary 
for valid results, and misuse of the 
program would tend to destroy its 
usefulness. 

Chairman Miriam Spreng, in com- 
menting for California Administrator, 
publication of California Association of 
School Administrators, declared that 
“The survey has proved an accurate 
means of identifying sources of trouble 


‘Teacher's 








after staff frictions have become seri- 
ous, but it also has proved that it 
offers much greater service if it is used 
when no major problems are evident. 
We wanted to assist district administra- 
tors in diagnosing and treating sources 
of morale infection before they become 
epidemic. I’m confident that Dr. Roth 
and the Commission have developed 
the means to fulfill this hope.” 
—HARRY A. FOSDICK 


Secretary, Personnel Standards 
Commission 





Contract 


What does the law require on contracts? 
What should the teacher look for in a 
written contract of employment? 


ANY of us would 

teacher's contract simply as a 
sheet of paper, maybe two, which is 
given the teacher within a few days 
after the first of May each year. He 
will ordinarily sign and return it within 
a few more days, signifying his accept- 
ance of the position offered him for the 
coming school year. This is still the 
experience of a large proportion of 
California teachers, but there is an 
even larger number who are not actu- 
ally presented with a contract each 
year for their signatures, of which we 
shall say more shortly. 


regard the 
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I say let’s have a committee to study 
committees! 


Virtually all of us would presume 
that the contract is a two-way docu- 
ment, spelling out the terms of the 
agreement entered into by both parties. 
This is true enough, but it is at this 
point that we must realize that all the 
terms of the contract are not laid out 
in plain sight in the document itself. 
Behind the contract lies the body of 
school law, a circumstance no less true 
of other contracts in other fields of 
agreement. Although not uniquely so, 
the typical teacher contract is a rather 
spare document, and its complete 
meaning is involved with a number of 
major issues not immediately obvious: 
classification or tenure, assignment of 
position, range of duties, period of 
service, amount and manner of remu- 
neration, failure to fulfill the contract 
terms, acceptance or non-acceptance of 
the contract. 

When one examines a typical con- 
tract, he finds that some of these issues 
or terms are fairly specific. But a sub- 
stantial number of them have meaning 
only when the law itself is consulted. 
For example, a contract finds it neces- 
sary to be so general as, “You will be 
required to render such service in the 
above-named position during the school 
year as the Governing Board of the 
School District may direct.” Then we 
turn to Section 13201 in the Education 
Code and read: “The governing board 
of each school district shall fix and 
prescribe the duties to be performed 
by all persons in public school service 
in the school district.” In other words, 
what the board may require the teacher 


(Continued to page 33) 








LETTERS 


. . . from readers 


(with editorial comn.ent) 


STUPENDOUS, ETC. 

Since I first heard your plan for the 
September Journal I have been eager to 
receive This is one time that 
realization was a keener delight than 
anticipation. The entire issue is splen- 
did—the coverage, the order, the truly 
exciting readability of each article. It 
makes me prouder than ever to be a 
part of CTA. I don’t want to weaken 
the praise to which you are entitled by 
superlatives, but I only wish Holly- 
wood hadn't spoiled words like “stu- 
pendous,” “colossal,” “magnificent.” A 
bushel of apples for the editor! 

Sarah Carter 
Eureka 


one. 


As a board member, Sarah, you 
should know that extravagant praise 
passed from boss to employee will cause 
a great swelling of heads. We are 
grateful—all of us, including the fine 
colleagues with whom the editor works. 


DO IT AGAIN 


I want to add my congratulations for 
the very excellent first issue of the CTA 
Journal. It is an idea which might 
well be considered for each first school 
year edition. 

Each article was so well done that 
the entire Journal achieves a superbly 
high-level professional quality. 

Blase Donadio 
Rosemead 


“The Story of CTA” was an experi- 
ment, and apparently well received. 
We are certainly heartened to try again. 
Look for a better edition of this kind 
next September! 


DEE-LIGHTED 


As “Teddy” Roosevelt would have 
said, I am “dee-lighted” with the way 
in which the Journal has been coming 
out under your able direction and edi- 
torship. The lead articles and the news 
items have proved of much interest to 
one whose relationship to the CTA ex- 
tends back to the first decade of the 
present century. 

Along with this note, I have the 
pleasure of offering to you a consider- 





able collection of copies of the old-time 
“Sierra Educational News,” including 
the first number published by CTA in 
January 1909. 
Archie J. Cloud 
San Francisco 


Thank you for the treasured copies 
of SEN; we can now fill in some gaps 
in our 52-year volume file. As CTA’s 
first secretary and a veteran of 37 years 
on the State Council of Education, you 
speak from experience unmatched by 
any other educator in California. We 
highly value your good opinion of our 
work, Archie. 


BOUQUET FOR MAX 
Dear Mr. Rafferty: 

Last February I read with consider- 
able interest your candid, well-written 
article, “Baubles, Bangles, and Beads,” 
in the CTA Journal. I put it aside; this 
morning I found it among my papers 
and read it again. 

While I would question whether we 
will “become a profession indeed” sim- 
ply by confronting “the basic frustra- 
tions of our daily task,” I do agree with 
you heartily that it is a corrosive ele- 
ment in the psyche of the average 
teacher. He knows it, I think. Why 
he submits to it with such docility is 
another matter, possibly because the 
habit of accepting what he feels he 
cannot alter or what is even lightly 
armoured with social sanction is so in- 
grained in his nature. And bear in mind 
that this “underlying incompleteness” 
of which you speak has at least one old 
and powerful social sanction; one of our 
fondest romantic notions is the half- 
truth that all our work as teachers has 
profound and _ far-reaching repercus- 
sions in every sphere of human activity. 

Another thing: the teaching profes- 
sion has never gone to war; perhaps 
it has never really believed in itself 
and its own basic purposes enough to 
want to fight for them. And most of us 
are timid little people. 

You obviously aren't. 
to you. 


More power 


Vernon Patterson 


Max Rafferty, superintendent of 
schools in Needles, has received 18 let- 
ters about his article in February edi- 
tion. Many were as thoughtful as the 
one above from Mr. Patterson, of the 
Orange Coast College at Costa Mesa. 

Incidentally, the Journal has granted 
permission to Phi Delta Kappan to re- 








publish “Baubles, Bangles, and Beads.” 
Dr. Rafferty was the author of a similar 
article in last month’s Journal. 


MAIL CHANGE 


I want my CTA Journal sent to the 
following address (in Montana). If | 
pay for it I certainly can have it sent 
where I wish. I asked for this small 
favor last year and you ignored it. This 
year I want it. I feel that you paid no 
attention to my wishes last year and 
this time please take note. 

A. D. Johnson 
Grover City 


I remember your letter of a year ago. 
I thought I had answered you in de- 
tail; it certainly was not my intention 
to ignore your request for redirection 
of your copies of CTA Journal. I have 
received a number of requests similar 
to yours, usually from husband-and- 
wife members who want one of the 
mailings to go to a board member. In 
each case I have explained that our ad- 
dressograph file is our primary member- 
ship record and to change the metal 
plate would deprive the member of any 
mailings from CTA other than the 
Journal. 

We have decided to honor all such 
written requests. Where two copies of 
the Journal go to one address, one 
will be redirected on request, assuming 
that one copy provides information for 
both members. It is further assumed 
that a single member-reader will not 
wish to redirect his mailing. Such re- 
quests may be addressed to CTA 
Membership department, 693 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco 2. 


WAS IT REPRINTED? 


Congratulations to you all! I think 
this September issue is the most lucid 
and effective encyclopedia of CTA that 
I have ever seen. Every practicing 
teacher in the state who reads it should 
come running with her (or his) dues 
in hand. Have you taken steps to see 
that every teacher sees it? You must 
be having fun, doing such a good job. 

Elizabeth Colson McGregor 
Los Angeles 


Thank you; we are having fun. But 
unfortunately we had no budget allow- 
ance to cover expense of printing and 
distribution to 28,000 non-members. 
Our project to reprint 16 pages in a 
temporary “handbook” died for want 
of significant pre-publication orders. 
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CALENDAR 


of coming events 


NOVEMBER 

7-9—National Assn. of Public School 
Adult Educators; NEA; fourth an- 
nual conference; Atlantic City, N.J. 

7-10—International Council for Excep- 
tional Children; regional confer- 
ence; Phoenix. 

8-10—State Board of Education meet- 
ing; Long Beach. 

10—CSTA, Northern Area, Professional 
Problems conference; Sacramento. 

10—CTA Salary Schedules & Trends 
committee meeting; San Francisco. 


10—CTA Legislative committee meet- 
ing; San Francisco. 

10—CTA Tenure committee meeting; 
San Francisco. 

10—CTA Financing Public Education 
Comm.; San Francisco. 

10—CTA Youth Activities & Welfare 
committee meeting; San Francisco. 

10—CSTA Professional Problems Con- 
ference; Los Angeles. 

10—California Home Economics Asso- 
ciation; state board meeting; San 
Diego. 

10—California Assn. of Secondary 
School Administrators; Region II 
conference; Palo Alto. 

10-12—Adult Education Association; 
sixth annual conference; Atlantic 
City, N.J. 

1I—VETERANS DAY. 

1l-1I7—AMERICAN EDUCATION 
WEEK. 

12—CTA Southern Section; depart- 
ment of classroom teachers; Los 
Angeles. 

12—Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion; San Francisco. 

12-16—American Public Health Assn.; 
84th annual meeting; Atlantic 
City, N.J. 

13-14—California Assn. of County 
School Superintendents; Sacra- 
mento. 

16—NATIONAL TEACHERS DAY. 

16-17—California School Supervisors 
Assn.; central coast section fall 
meeting; Cambria Pines Inn. 

16-19—Council of Chief State School 
Officers; annual meeting; San 
Francisco. 
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17—CSTA Professional Problems Con- 
ference; Sacramento. 

17—CESAA southern section; fall pro- 
gram conference; Culver City. 

17—CTA north coast section; election 
committee; Eureka. 

22—National Council for the Social 
Studies; Cleveland, Ohio. 

22-27—Calif. Assn. of Supv. of Child 
Welfare and Attendance — CSSA 
annual conference; Fresno. 





23-24—-National Council of Geography 
Teachers; annual meeting; Atlan- 
tic City, N.J. 


DECEMBER 

1—Northern California Junior College 
Assn.; fall meeting; U.C., Davis. 

4-6—CASA annual convention; 
Francisco. 


San 


5-7—National Conference on Exchange 
of Persons, sponsored by Insti- 
tute of International Education; 
Chicago. 





If you ask me, he doesn’t intend to 
have the bell repaired. 


6-8—California School Boards Assn.; 
annual conference; San Francisco. 


7-8—STATE COUNCIL MEETING; 
Los Ange'es. 


8—CTA North Coast section; executive 
committee meeting; Los Angeles. 


Legion Commends Teachers 


TRIBUTE to teachers was voiced 

by the American Legion, Depart- 
ment of California, at the convention 
held in Fresno June 28 to July 1. Here 
is the resolution, entitled “Gratitude 
to Teachers Teaching Principles of 
Americanism”: 

WHEREAS, the teachers of the pub- 
lic and private schools of America are 
in a position to contribute significantly 
in developing the youth of today into 
alert citizens of tomorrow, and 

WHEREAS, the children in the schools 
can be given definite insight into the 
threat of Communism and can be given 
specific training to uphold and defend 
the Constitution of The United States of 
America, and 

WHEREAS, many teachers are doing 
all in their power, often against discour- 
aging influences, to inculcate in our fu- 
ture citizens a deep sense of the vital 
necessity of maintaining the principles 
that have made our country great, and 
of saving our institutions of government 
from invasion from without and from the 
internal rot which invariably spawns and 


thrives in the apathy of any citizenry, and 

WHEREAS, many teachers in the 
schools are doing much to inculcate a 
sense of individual obligation to the com- 
munity, State and Nation, and 

WHEREAS, these teachers have con- 
tinually contributed every effort to pre- 
pare their pupils for participation in Boys’ 
State, Girls’ State, the Legion oratorical 
contests, and every other Legion activity 
where cooperation might be extended, 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT _ RE- 
SOLVED that we, The American Legion, 
Department of California, extend to these 
loyal, patient and courageous teachers 
our congratulations and profound thanks; 
that we recognize and greet them as a 
most effective corps of shock troops in~ 
the daily battle against subversive and 
destructive trends and influences, 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that 
we hereby pledge ourselves in the future 
to seek their advice and counsel to a 
greater degree than ever before, and do 
all in our power in assisting them in the 
proper implementation of their part of 
our mutual struggle for the preservation 
of ‘those patriotic ideals and institutions 
which we mutually love and cherish. 











FROM THE FIRLD 


See efahe wide professional news 


PTA OFFERS California Congress of Parents and 
SCHOLARSHIPS Teachers has announced a 1957-58 

program of $157,869 in loans and 
scholarships, the largest in its history, to promote education. 
Included are 27 awards of $400 each for upper division 
and graduate students in elementary education, 24 awards 
of the same amount for fifth year students aiming for gen- 
eral secondary credential, eight grants of $1000 each for 
graduate study in teaching the handicapped child, special 
education loans, international education fellowships, coun- 
seling and guidance scholarships, and children’s librarian 
fellowships. Detailed information and application forms are 
available at state office of CCPT, Suite 300, 322 West 21st 
Street, Los Angeles 7. 


Lowell High School, San Fran- 
cisco, the oldest public high 
school west of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, celebrated its centennial last month. The Centennial 
Banquet and Ball, held October 6 at the Fairmont Hotel, 
featured over 800 guests and turned away 400. The com- 
mittee sponsored publication of 288-page Red and White, 
school annual, featuring a complete history of the school 
since 1856. Complete records of the school, which survived 
‘he fire of 1906, include personal histories of 21,000 gradu- 
ites, many of whom moved on to distinguished careers 
(with 24 in Who’s Who). Homecoming Day November 3 
will climax when alumni will attend the Lowell-Poly game, 
traditional football hassle since the 1890s. Lowell is the 
only fully academic high school in the city. 


LOWELL HIGH 
HAS CENTENNIAL 


George C. Jensen, 73, retired assistant superintendent of 
Sacramento schools, died October 15. A native of California, 
he had formerly served as principal of Sacramento high 
school and he was CTA director of research in 1925. 

Robert M. Haley, vice-president of CTA Southern Sec- 
tion and president of the Los Angeles Elementary Teachers 
Club, was co-author of an article in Saturday Evening 
Post (October 6) entitled “Don’t Call Me A Sissy.” Bob 
made an excellent case for men teachers in elementary 
education, 

Dr. William J. Justice, College of San Mateo teacher, 
has been promoted to rank of full colonel in the finance 
corps, U. S. Army reserve. A former member of the CTA 
State Council of Education, Dr. Justice was author of “Ad- 
ministration of Student Finances of the Public Junior Col- 
leges of California,” Research Bulletin No. 84, published 
by CTA last October. 

California had 1,544 NEA Life Members as of August 31. 
The state has raised $235,000 of its five-year goal of $350,- 
000 toward the NEA Building Fund. 

Dr. Carl A. Larson, former consultant in educational 
research for the State Department of Education, has been 
appointed Specialist in Teacher Education, effective Octo- 
ber 1. He succeeds Dr. James C. Stone, who left the 


20 





Department July 1 to become director of teacher education 
at University of Califoria, Berkeley. 

Mrs. Mary M. Fitz-Gerald, retired deputy superintendent 
of San Francisco schools, who had served 43 years in the 
district, died September 11 at the age of 96. She was the 
first life member of CTA. 

Miis Josephine Hanks, R. N., school nurse at San Mateo 
high school, has been appointed as a nurse with the U. §, 
Olympic Team at Melbourne, Australia, leaving by chartered 
plane early this month. A member of CTA and California 
School Nurses Organization, she expects to attend the 
International Council of Nurses at Rome in May. 

With $65,000 pledged to date, a drive continues to raise 
$226,000 for construction of a Reading and Counseling 
Center on the campus of University of Southern California, 
Certificated personnel of Paramount Unified School district, 
where Jack Robinson is superintendent, have pledged almost 
100 per cent to the Center, which eventually will be able 
to train 800 future teachers in reading and counseling. 


Kern County School Employees Federal Credit Union 
had, as of September 15, 3247 members holding 1,858,548 
shares. The Credit Union, now 16 years old, has assets of 
$2,000,251, has made 1,754 loans this year totalling almost 
a million and a half dollars. 

Northern Section of the Audio-Visual Association of 
California will meet at Ukiah November 2-3. 


Ten CTA Field Conferences have been held during Oc- 
tober in various communities of Southern Section. San 
Diego county’s conference will be November 2-3 at Cuya- 
maca and the Los Angeles county bay area at E] Segundo 
on November 8. Imperial, Riverside, and Orange county 
conferences are set for later dates. 

Les Landin, whose cartoons have appeared monthly in 
CTA Journal for the last five years, is author of an illustrated 
article in October NEA Journal. Titled “How to Draw an 
Ogre,” it is a version of “Blackboard Jumble,” which he 
wrote for this publication last November. Les has begun 
his first year as a principal: Foothill school in Saratoga. 

Teachers of Point Loma high school, San Diego, were 
proud of Don Larsen, a 1947 graduate, which pitched the 
first perfect no-hit game in World Series history, to win 
for the N.Y. Yankees in the fifth game. 

California Student Teachers Association had 3,619 mem- 
bers in October, with substantial gains in many of the 31 
chartered college chapters. Largest unit is Los Angeles 
State College with 428. 

KQED (Channel 9) San Francisco is the fifth of 23 
noncommercial educational television stations now on full 
time schedule in the U.S. Eight more stations are scheduled 
for operation this year. 

Carroll B. Hanson, formerly of San Diego and Pasadena 
and now director of publications for U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, outlined educational issues in the national political 
campaigns at October meeting of Washington’s Educational 
Press Association. George Arnstein, former Berkeley teacher 
and CTA Journal book review editor and now assistant 
editor of NEA Journal, is chairman of the chapter. 


California had 133 institutions of higher education in 
1953-54, employing faculty of 14,257 men and 3,260 wo- 
men, and enrolling 175,347 men and 111,310 women. De- 
grees conferred for the year ending June 1954 totalled 
18,777 bachelor’s, 3,504 master’s, and 898 doctor’s. 
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School Library Association of California, a CTA affiliate, 
wil! hold its 16th annual meeting in Bakersfield November 
10-11. Assemblywoman Dorothy Donahoe will be a speaker. 

CTA Southern Section has opened a new branch office 
at 1980 D Street, San Bernardino. Construction of the 
building was financed by CTA-SS’s Investment Corporation. 


CTA Bay Section’s 1956 membership report showed 
seven school districts with 100 per cent CTA membership, 
including Piedmont, Alameda County, which enters its 
40th year with a perfect record. 


Objective of the Stanford Medical Center Fund is to 
raise $21,950,000 for construction of a medical center on 
the Palo Alto campus. Former President Herbert Hoover, 
a trustee of the University since 1912, is honorary chairman 
of the fund. 

A classified ad in the Fresno Bee last spring read 
“SCHOOL TEACHER, 27, wants summer job so can afford 
to teach in fall.” 


Nominations for 1955-56 Freedoms Foundations Awards 
must reach headquarters at Valley Forge, Penna., prior to 
November 11. Last year 41 California high schools won 
awards “for outstanding achievement in bringing about a 
better understanding of the American way of life.” 

Dr. G. Hilliard Barnard, English instructor at Compton 
high school, died after a short illness on July 19. He was 
a distinguished educator of Santa Ana, Santa Maria, and 
Pomona. 

El Camino College was host to the Southern California 
Junior College Conference October 20, featuring sectional 
meetings on a broad range of subjects. 

Dr. Edwin Staley, executive secretary of California Asso- 
ciation of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, has 
established offices in CTA’s San Francisco headquarters 
building. Dr. Dan T. Dawson, executive secretary of Cali- 
fornia Elementary School Administrators Association, an- 
other affiliate, has also taken space in the building. 





Nearly 
graduate students were supported by the Federal Govern- 
men in 1954. The average stipend per student was $1,000. 
While the majority of the students received their aid through 
Korea G. I. Bill, the remaining received Federal aid as a 
result of employment on science research projects. 


390,000 undergraduate, graduate, and _ post- 


Industrial organizations which use automated machinery 
need highly trained personnel. Industrialists are reaching 
into the campus to hire members of university staffs. “This 
is a short-sighted policy,” says Dr. Robert Jeffries, of Day- 
strom, Inc. We must find a way to keep the professors 
at their slide rules,” he says. “Otherwise industry will dry 
up the sources of automated invention itself.” 

Motion picture executives, in search of audiences, have 
come to one conclusion. “It’s the young people who are 
going to the movies, not their parents,” says William Dozier, 
RKO vice-president. “The fathers and mothers are much 
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happier sitting home with their shoes off, watching TV. 
The great bulk of audiences are in the 13-25 age group.” 


Dr. Samuel M. Brownell resigned as U.S. Commissioner 
of Education to become superintendent of schools of De- 
troit on September 1. Dr. J. R. Rackley is acting commis- 
sioner. 


Dr. Sam M. Lambert became director of research for 
NEA on September 1, succeeding Dr. Frank W. Hubbard, 
who became assistant executive secretary for information 
services last March 1. Lambert had been assistant director 
of the division since 1950. 


Marzaret Stevenson became executive secretary of NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers. Margaret Perry, for- 
mer NEA director for Oregon, became assistant executive 
secretary of DCT, the office formerly held by Miss Ste- 
venson. 


Sloan Wilson, author of Man In the Gray Flannel Suit 
and of numerous educational articles in national magazines, 
has been appointed education editor of the New York 
Herald Tribune. 


Leonard S. Buell, Arcadia high school, president of the 
California Driver Education Association, participated in 
formation of American Driver and Safety Education Asso- 
ciation, to be sponsored by the National Commission on 
Safety Education, a unit of NEA. 


National Teachers Day has been designated as November 
16, to climax American Education Week. Theme for the 
week will be “Schools for a Strong America.” 

American Association of School Administrators will hold 
its annual convention at Atlantic City from Friday, February 
15 through February 20. Paul J. Misner, Glencoe, IIl., is 
AASA president. 


David Barnes, former director of student personnel for 
San Diego county schools, is now doing a special study for 
the NEA Safety Commission. 


Thirty-seven Californians were among the 556 Merit 
Scholars who received checks totaling $515,000. These 
brainy college freshmen, who survived the toughest private 
scholarship competition in history, 
business organizations and the N 


Corporation. 


are sponsored by 23 
National Merit Scholarship 


Bruce Miller, Riverside, and W. Earl Sams, Sacramento, 
have been appointed to membership on the Aviation Edu- 
cation committee of the AASA. Members of the AASA 
Advisory Council from California include C. C. Trillingham 
(1959), Drummond J. McCunn (1958) and James H. Cor- 
son (1957). 

After long study, the National Association of Educational 
Secretaries (NEA), at its recent convention in Los Angeles, 
adopted standards which will make it possible for the 
school secretary to earn credit and official recognition for 
professional advancement. Mrs. Ruth Mills, Norwalk City 
school district, can provide details. 


The National Science Teachers Association has announced 
a new program for science teachers called the STAR (Sci- 
ence Teacher Achievement Recognition) Awards. These 
new awards are supported by a grant from the National 
Cancer Institute. Ten $200 cash awards or three-day all- 
expense trips to Washington, D.C., as well as 50 medallions 
and plaques will be given for reports of science teaching 
ideas in grades 7 through 12. Closing date for the 1956 
awards is December 21. 





CAL POLY PRODUCES 
BETTER FARMERS 


(Continued from page 7) 


in mechanized agriculture is directed 
to those preparing for agriculture teach- 
ing, to those returning to a farm, and 
to those interested in equipment oper- 
ation and service. 

Also added is farm management 
which is planned to give the student 
needed business training and _ experi- 
ence in making wise farm manage- 
ment decisions. 

Agricultural chemistry, although in- 
cluded in the Arts and Sciences divi- 
sion, is an important allied field. The 
agricultural chemistry program is de- 
signed to give students a_ practical 
background in chemistry with emphasis 
on the use of commercial procedures 
and industrial equipment. 

Other majors include Agricultural 
Engineering, Animal Husbandry, Dairy 
Husbandry, Dairy Manufacturing, Field 
Crops Production, Truck Crops Produc- 
tion, Fruit Production, Ornamental 
Horticulture, Poultry Husbandry and 
Soil Science. A two-year program, 
leading to a technical certificate, is 
available in all agriculture departments 
at San Luis Obispo for students who 
cannot take the four-year degree pro- 
gram. 

The addition of animal husbandry 
and agriculture management and sales 
programs at the Kellogg campus this 
fall reflects the changing agricultural 
picture of southern California. 


New Majors Offered 


With the completion of new facilities 
at the Kellogg campus, agriculture ma- 
jors are being offered this fall in Animal 
Husbandry (first three years), Fruit 
Production, General Crops Production, 
Horticulture Services and Inspection, 
Ornamental Horticulture, including an 
option in design and contracting, Soil 
Science (first two years), Agricultural 
Management and Sales, and a special- 
ized program in citrus production. 

Student project facilities have been 
expanded and improved. The size of 
these project operations is apparent 
when one considers that some 14,000 
pounds of milk are now processed 
monthly into market milk, butter, ice 
More than 1,800 
head of beef cattle, sheep and swine 
were marketed this past year. Some 
60,000 dozen eggs, 7,000 fryers and 
3300 turkeys were produced. Some 
450 students participated directly in 
agricultural projects sponsored by the 


cream and cheese. 
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FEED—Students operate the tractor and pickup chopper while cutting oats 
and vetch for silage to feed campus livestock. Notice the baled hay in the back- 
ground. The college has a complete feed mill for grinding and processing feeds. 


College Foundation while additional 
students worked in feeding, manage- 
ment and processing of farm products 
by Foundation enterprises. 

The Cal Poly Foundation through 
its student projects has contributed to 
California’s productive agriculture. 
Through these projects many of today’s 
outstanding California ranchers have 
learned production and business meth- 
ods during their attendance at Cal 
Poly. Chicks and animals from the 
college flocks and herds have found 
their way into the state’s productive 
agriculture through their dissemination 
to student projects, Future Farmers 
and others. 


In-Service Aid Given 


Educational service is the keynote 
of Cal Poly’s philosophy, and, there- 
fore, the college is always on the alert 
to provide, whenever possible, assis- 
tance in the various areas of education, 
agriculture and industry encompassed 
by its program. The college plays an 
active role in the in-service training of 
teachers by providing instructional staff 
and facilities for workshops and train- 
ing programs cooperatively sponsored 
by the State Bureau of Agricultural 
Education and the college. Not only 
does the college provide the in-service 
training program, but it offers help 
through the agriculture specialists vis- 
itations to the many high schools and 
junior colleges during the regular school 
vear. Seventy-two different schools 
were visited during nine weeks of visita- 
tions last year. 

Cal Poly also offers specially selected 


short courses and workshops in various 
agricultural areas to give teachers con- 
centrated information and skills par- 
ticularly adapted to meet secondary 
school needs. 

The agriculture division of the col- 
lege serves many of the state’s agricul- 
tural groups. The California Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen, the Western Fairs 
Association, the California Agricultural 
Teachers Association and the Future 
Farmers of America hold meetings an- 
nually on the Cal Poly campus. Other 
agricultural groups, such as State Bee- 
keepers Association, Young Farmers, 
Soil Conservation Service, California 
Grange, California Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, Association of Operative Mil 
lers, and many others meet on campus 
from time to time. 


CTA Asks Action 


On Negro Walkout 


Official investigation and possible de- 
nunciation of teachers in Clay, Ken- 
tucky, who reportedly deserted their 
classrooms because Negro pupils were 
enrolled, was urged October 16 in a 
letter sent to National Education As- 
sociation by the Personnel Standards 
Commission of the California Teach- 
ers Association. Commission members 
said that if teachers left their class- 
rooms because of the presence of Negro 
children, they had violated their basic 
obligation to pupils and should be 
denounced. 


CTA Journal, November 1956 
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LACM EN Le 


Professional questions answered by HARRY FOSDICK, Secretary 
of CTA Commission on Personnel Standards. 


Move Sick Leave 


Q. One of our teachers has asked 
whether or not sick leave which he had 
accumulated in another district prior to 
his employment here could be trans- 
ferred to this district. 


Ans. Accumulated sick leave cannot 
be transferred from one district to an- 
other. There has been some considera- 
tion given in CTA committees to seek 
legislatitn which would enable a 
teacher to transfer at least part of such 
accumulated leave to new employment, 
but there is no provision now for such 
transfer. 

The question which must be faced in 
considering such legislation is whether 
or not the teacher with a large accumu- 
lated leave would be handicapped in 
obtaining a new position inasmuch as 
each district board is the employing 
authority. All other factors being equal, 
preference likely would be given to 
the teacher for whom the district did 
not have to assume a burden of sick 
leave privileges accumulated through 
service to another district. 

A clue to a possible fair compromise 
might be suggested by the current com- 
mon practice in the matter of salaries 
by which most districts keep an ex- 
perienced teacher from pricing himself 
out of a job by limiting the amount of 
outside service which will be credited 
to him on the salary schedule. Most 
school boards, however, feel that Cali- 
fornia sick leave provisions are suffi- 
ciently liberal to be fair to the teacher 
and serve the best interests of the 
schools, and are opposed to assuming a 
leave from other communities. So far 
as I have been able to learn, such privi- 
leges are not offered by any industry. 


M. thtary Service 


Q. Our district grants some salary 
credit for military service the same as 
it does for prior service in other dis- 
tricts, provided that such military serv- 
ice constitutes an interruption in the 
teacher training program or in actual 
teaching services. Those of us who 
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entered teacher training after our mili- 
tary service are denied this credit on 
the salary schedule. Does the Personnel 
Standards Commission feel that such a 
policy is ethical, equable, and/or pro- 
fessional in scope? 


Ans. The Commission considered this 
question and concluded that there is 
no question of ethics involved in such 
a board-adopted policy unless the pol- 
icy is violated to the benefit or disad- 
vantage of individual teachers. 

Whether such a policy is “equable” 
becomes a matter of personal judg- 
ment. I can report that it is more 
liberal in its granting of credit for 
military service than is the policy in 
many districts. It is quite common to 
require that such service be an inter- 
ruption of one’s service in the district 
or at least in actual teaching before 
constituting a basis for salary credit, 
while your district extends considera- 
tion to an interruption in teacher 
training. 

My information is not comprehen- 
sive, but I think you would find diffi- 
culty in locating any industrial or busi- 
ness firm which would give seniority 
credit for military service not per- 
formed while an employee of that 
establishment. Some public agencies 
do give credit for any military service 
but not for comparable work in similar 
public agencies. This type of distinc- 
tion is based on simple political ex- 
pediency. 

There is no “professional” aspect to 
any military service credit, so far as I 
can determine. Military service might 
have far less value to a teacher than 
work experience in private industry, 
which is not credited. It can be argued 
that one whose professional career is 
interrupted to serve his country in the 


armed forces deserves the credit while: 


one who. enters the armed forces and 
then later undertakes to prepare for a 
professional career at government ex- 
pense has been adequately compen- 
sated. 

Being a five-year veteran myself, I 
am not disparaging the sacrifice made 
by those who have served in the armed 
forces. I do question whether life- 
time reward for such service should be 


an obligation on a local governmental 
agency. I feel that any local reward is 
an act of kindness and that the govern- 
ing board may be entitled to define the 
limits of its generosity. As military 
service is becoming an universal obliga- 
tion, I would doubt that the person 
who succeeded in delaying his service 
until after entry into teacher training 
should be given any more consideration 
than those called earlier, but I fail to 
see an ethics problem involved. 


Are They Overpaid ? 


Q. The superintendent of our dis- 
trict has received several substantial 
raises in salary since the new retire- 
ment plan was voted upon. In a couple 
of years he will retire on over $7,000 a 
year for the rest of his life. I don't 
begrudge this man a decent retirement, 
but isn’t there a danger that such cases 
will receive retirement amounts all out 
of proportion to the amount of indivi- 
dual contributions? 

I'm wondering if there shouldn't be 
some kind of an interpolating factor 
woven into our plan so that some of 
the grossly overpaid certificated per- 
sonnel due to retire soon won't retire 
on a “gravy train” that some of us will 
be paying for from here on out? I am 
thinking perhaps of some kind of maxi- 
mum retirement figure worked out with 
reference to the total amount paid in. 


Ans. Without reference to whether 
or not your superintendent is “grossly 
overpaid,” there is no question but that 
those who retire in the next few years 
will receive benefits out of proportion 
to their contributions. Those receiving 
salaries commonly paid to superinten- 
dents will, of course, be even more 
fortunate than those on teachers’ sal- 
ary levels. The one error in your 
question is the assumption that teach- 
ers continuing in service will have to 
pay the costs of these disproportionate 
benefits. This is not true. 


Your payments to the retirement 
system are computed as if you had 
been contributing at the present rate 
since you became a member of the 
system. The difference between what 
you actually paid and what you would 
have paid had this system been in 
effect all the time is made up by the 
State. These higher rates for “prior 
service’ are not charged to current 
members. Only those who enter teach- 
ing from this year on will contribute 
their full share. Their burden will not 
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be increased to cover the costs for those 
who did not. 

I'm not claiming that it is equitable 
to base benefits for prior service on 
high current administrative salaries, but 
it should be comforting to know that 
the extreme good fortune of some mem- 
bers is not absorbing any money from 
your contributions. 


Slap His Face ? 


Q. Can a teacher or principal legally 
slap a child on the face without en- 
dangering his own teaching credential? 


Ans. Though it’s highly unlikely that 
a teacher would lose his credential be- 
cause he slapped a child unless un- 
usual complications ensue or the 
circumstances justify questions as to 
the teacher's emotional stability, he 
could be in danger of dismissal or of 
legal action by the parents. There is 
nothing in the Education Code to define 
the rights of the teacher in administer- 
ing corporal punishment. The reason- 
ableness of such punishment is subject 
entirely to court interpretation. 

These are the reasons why many of 
us believe it is extremely important for 
each district to adopt some local disci- 
pline policies which can serve both as 
a guide and as a protection for the 
teacher. Most districts which have 
worked out discipline policies require 
that corporal punishment be adminis- 
tered only by the principal, or by the 
teacher in the presence of the principal. 


Federal Aid 


Q. Attending CTA meetings or read- 
ing CTA literature I get the impression 
teachers are practically unanimously for 
federal aid to education. But when I 
talk with individual teachers and edu- 
cators I find few favoring federal aid. 

How did our professional organiza- 
tions get their mandates to speak so 
firmly for federal aid? Have there 
ever been forums or meetings to get 
the feel of our members on this im- 
portant subject? Or was it ever sub- 
mitted to a membership vote? 


Ans. Your experience certainly has 
been different from mine, for while I’ve 
found some educators who soft pedal 
their support for federal aid in their 
own communities due to local political 
factors, I've never encountered any- 
one in education who has studied the 
issue and still opposes it. 

No plebiscite has been taken, but 
the State Council of Education, the 
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CTA legislative body composed of more 
than 300 elected representatives, has 
endorsed the principle of federal aid 
repeatedly by unanimous vote for the 
past decade that I know of. Each bill 
in Congress which embodies these 
principles likewise has won unanimous 
endorsement. NEA sponsorship of fed- 
eral aid has been adopted unanimously 
at every national convention since 1948, 
and how long before that, I don’t know. 


Administrator Opinion 


Q. When the teachers in our district 
vote to accept or reject a salary offer 
from the district board of education, the 
district superintendent as well as prin- 
cipals are unfailingly present. Keeping 
in mind the presence of district admin- 
istrators, most teachers do not vote as 
they would if they did not feel inti- 
midated by the presence of their 
superiors. What is the opinion of the 
Ethics Commission concerning _ this 
practice? What can be done about the 
situation? 


Ans. It’s a sad commentary on demo- 
cratic relationships in your district if 
teachers are intimidated by the mere 
presence of administrators. Either the 
administrators are unfit to hold their 
positions or the teachers are suffering 
from a timidity unbecoming a _ profes- 
sional person who should understand 
the importance of democratic processes. 
If there have been examples of retalia- 
tion against teachers who disagreed 
with administrators in association meet- 
ings, then the former is true. If not, 
the latter condition prevails. 

An answer depends somewhat on the 
type of salary policy followed in your 
district. If administrative salaries are 
tied to the teachers’ schedule as is the 
growing practice, those administrative 
members should be present to exercise 
their voice and vote, but no veto. If 
not, a tactful suggestion to the admin- 
istrators that their presence during dis- 


cussion of salaries creates fear probably’ 


would result in their departure when 
such issues arise. 

I believe so firmly that teachers and 
administrators should be able to dis- 
agree completely and openly when 
policy matters are under discussion 
without jeopardizing the status of any 
member or efficient relationships in ad- 
ministering whatever policy ultimately 
develops that I would want to work 
first toward achieving this normal con- 
dition. Meanwhile, if this type of rela- 
tionship is not immediately possible, 


why not take secret ballots on contro. 
versial issues? 


If teachers are so intimidated that 
they will not record their true feelings 
on a written secret ballot, there is little 
hope. Either the administration is s0 
bad that their opinions would have no 
influence anyway, or the other members 
are incapable of democratic under- 
standing and participation. 


Support for Plan 


Q. I note in a CTA JourNaAt article 
“Do Group Health Plans Affect Teach- 
ers Salaries?” (page 15, October) this 
sentence: “Since a district is permitted 
by law to pay up to one-half of the 
cost of such a plan... .” It is my im- 
pression that a recent amendment per- 
mitted more liberal support of group 
health insurance plans by school dis- 
tricts. How are we to interpret this 
statement? 


Ans. On examination, we find that 
authority for the statement referred to 
in Dr. Parr’s article was quoted from 
Section 53205 of the Government 
Code. We note, however, that As- 
sembly Bill 1686 amended this section 
and was signed into law in 1953. The 
section reads: 

“53205. From funds under its juris- 
diction, the legislative body may auth- 
orize payment of any portion of the 
premium for group life, accident, and 
health insurance and medical and hos- 
pital service on officers and employees 
subject to their jurisdiction; provided, 
however, the legislative body of the 
county may authorize payment of not 
more than one-half of the premium 
from funds under its jurisdiction.” 





VALLEJO SUPPORTS 
LEGISLATIVE DRIVE 


Vallejo Education Association pre- 
sented a check for $755 to CTA 
President Jack Rees as the first 100 
percent contribution to the special 
fund for support of the CTA-spon- 
sored sthool finance legislative pro- 
gram. The dollar-a-member fund 
represented all VEA members as 
well as nearly all classified personnel. 
Fred G. McCombs, legislative chair- 
man, said “No employee of Vallejo 
unified school district wants a free 
pass when it comes to accepting a 
fair share of responsibility for this 
important professional activity.” 
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25 cents of every dollar Standard takes 
goes to meet your future oil needs 
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Petroleum progress means... 


each of us will need 1007 
gallons of oil yearly by 1965 


Our search for oil has carried us to the sea, even though drilling offshore wells 
like this one (in the Gulf of Mexico) costs nearly 6 times more than land wells. 


BUILDING “ISLANDS” IN THE SEA from which to probe 
the ocean floor is one good example of how we must search farther 
afield to find the oil America uses in such quantity. And as new 
sources of oil become harder to find, locating it and bringing petro- 
leum products to you grows more costly. 


Last year, a quarter of every dollar Standard took in was plowed 

back into oil exploration, development of producing fields, re- 
search and construction of facilities. All told, during 1955 we ia 1956 1965 
invested $347 million to help meet your growing oil needs. ee are ae 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


puts petroleum progress to work for you 
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Continued controversy over interpretation of the 
First and Fourteenth Amendments should alert 
educators to problems of separation in California. 


Are Church and School 
Really Separate? 


Eugene Benedetti 


NE of the most troublesome issues 

currently confronting the school 
administrator involves the legal aspect 
of church-school relationships. This 
problem has been characterized by con- 
siderable lack of uniformity and mis- 
understanding which have contributed 
to existing bitterness regarding secular 
and religious matters. 

Such divergence of opinion, which is 
universally prevalent throughout the 
nation, is also evident within the state 
despite constitutional provisions, both 
State and Federal, and statutory enact- 
ments governing such relationships. Ju- 
dicial precedents tend to become 
meaningless, and legislative measures 
appear to be misinterpreted when exist- 
ing practices are analyzed. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States has been extremely active in the 
interpretation of the First Amendment 
to the Federal Constitution, which ap- 
parently sanctioned absolute separation 
of church and state. Since 1925, prob- 
lems of a church-school nature have 
been adjudicated by the supreme trib- 
unal on thirteen separate occasions in 
an endeavor to clarify nebulous seg- 
ments of a bitterly controversial issue. 

Virtually every significant phase of 
the school program has been affected 
by court decisions involving secular- 
religious matters. Unfortunately, space 
does not allow an exhaustive analysis 
of each argumentative issue. However, 
two noteworthy sources of conflict, 
namely, Bible reading in public school 
classrooms and tax exemptions for 


_Dr. Benedetti is professor of educa- 
tion at Los Angeles State College. 
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parochial schools, are accorded indi- 
vidual consideration. Other problems 
are summarized according to constitu- 
tional provisions, statutory enactments, 
and court dictum. 


Tax Exemption Plea 


Until 1951, California was the only 
state which had steadfastly refused to 
extend tax exemption to non-profit paro- 
chial and private schools below the 
collegiate level. However, during the 
1951 session of the legislature, a bill, 
seemingly devoid of opposition, was 
approved which accorded tax immunity 
to the aforementioned category of 
schools. 


The law in question, Section 214.5 
of the Revenue and Taxation Code 
affirms, “Property used exclusively for 
school purposes of less than collegiate 
grade and owned and operated by 
religious, hospital, or charitable funds, 
foundations or corporations, . . . shall 
be deemed to be within the exemption 
provided for in Section Ic of Article 


XIII.” 

The effective operation of this enact- 
ment providing for immunity from tax 
assessment was suspended by the insti- 
tution of a successful referendum peti- 
tion sponsored by certain religious de- 
nominations and taxpayers groups. The 
referendum measure which appeared as 
“Proposition 3” at the 1952 general 
election was subsequently defeated by 
an exceedingly narrow margin. 

Immediately following the defeat of 
the referendum proposal, suit was insti- 
tuted in Alameda County to declare the 
additional exemption unconstitutional. 
A decision so holding was rendered. 


Interesting 
Factual 
Timely 
Stories 


You'll find these 
carefully graded 
books inspiring - 
to your pupils. —~ 
They are help-’ 
ful in stimulat- 
ing even the 
most apathetic 
reader. See your superintendent's exami- 
nation copies. 
Becky Carr 


NEIGHBORS AROUND 
THE WORLD TODAY 


By Comfort and Bailey 


Simple travel books 
&s 
\. 


about the peoples in 

distant lands in mod- 

ern times — from a 

child’s viewpoint. Ex- 

citing, true to facts 

and informative. Illus- 

trated in color. For 
: "* grades, 5-7. 

Kish of India 

Alpine Paths 

Forests and Fiords 

Here's Carlos of Mexico... 

Temple Town to Tokyo 

To London, To London... ‘I 

Our Neighbors of the Pacific............ . 1.96 


NEW AIR AGE BOOKS 
By Hazel Corson 


Two scientifically accurate, 
easy-to-read books for the 
space conscious child. Mys- 
tery, suspense, humor and 
surprise keep interest at 
hole pitch. Fascinatingly 
illustrated in 3 colors. Each 
96 pages—for 3rd grade. 


Peter & the Rocket Ship... 
Peter & the Two-Hour Moon 


THE BUTTONS BOOKS 
By Edith McCall 


Stories for beginners, 
illustrated in color. 
The big, jolly Button 
family cares more for 
fun than style, so 
Bucky’s life is full of 
exciting fun. 


Bucky Buttons-at the Zoo—Preprimer..$1.32 
Bucky Buttons—Easy Primer... 1.32 
Buttons and the Pet Parade—Primer.... 1.40 
Buttons at the Farm—Ist Grade... 1.40 
Buttons Go Camping—2nd Grade... 1.60 
Buttons at the Soap Box Derby— 

Suen Coca eee 


All books bound in lasting library bindings 


Ask our representative, C. E. Zumwalt, 711 
Sycamore Ave., Modesto, Calif., about these 
books or write for description. 


Benefic Press 


OIVISION OF BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 
Good Books for School and Library 
1900 N. NARRAGANSETT ° CHICAGO 39 
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Five years ago, our CTA Advisory Panel on Insurance 
recommended a comprehensive group health plan. Our 
Board of Directors adopted it, and now more than 40 thou- 
sand California teachers have joined the 52 million Ameri- 


cans who prefer Blue Cross. 


FOR TEACHERS' SPECIAL NEEDS — 


"This widespread acceptance stems from the fact that Blue 
Cross protection is hand-tailored to the needs of the teach- 
ing profession. Teachers lead America in non-business 
travel, so CTA-Blue Cross covers us everywhere in the 
world, from California to Calcutta. Thus, Blue Cross 


assures California teachers this round-the-world coverage. 


"In the past, teachers of retirement age sometimes found 
it difficult to obtain safe, sound coverage. So a special 
feature was built into the CTA-Blue Cross Plan allowing 
teachers to continue a basic program of health protection 
after retirement, on a direct-pay basis. This same privilege 
extends to those who leave the teaching profession prior 
to retirement. During sick leave and sabbatical leave, 


you can also continue with a Blue Cross program. 


FOUNDED BY TEACHERS — 


"The Blue Cross Plan owes its very existence to teachers. 
Originally, it was established by a group of teachers at 
Baylor University Hospital in Texas. Ever since its found- 
ing, it has served the profession the length and breadth 


of America. 


CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY 


CTA-BLUE CROSS HEALTH PLAN 
OFFERS SPECIAL PROTECTION 


Covers you anywhere in the world 





Special protection for you after retirement 


"The Plan offers a host of great benefits. You can select 
your own doctor, your own hospital. There are no age 
limits, and no physical examination is required for mem. 
bership. Your contract provides hospital care, surgical 
care, medical and maternity. In addition, there are bene. 
fits for doctors' home visits and office visits, diagnostic 
X-ray, laboratory examinations — all under prescribed 
conditions, in varying amounts. Through an extension of 
your membership, protection is available to certain mem. 
bers of your family. 


"No wonder more people have joined Blue Cross in a 


shorter space of time than have joined any other volun. 


tary movement in the history of the world. 


USEFUL AS YOUR TEACHING CREDENTIALS — 
"A Blue Cross identification card is your passport to 
worry-free recovery. If you have not yet studied the CTA- 
Blue Cross Plan in detail, and compared its benefits with 
other health plans, see your Group Leader or write CTA 
Special Services for the CTA-Blue Cross Health Plan Bro- 


chure. Your interest may repay you a hundred-fold!" 


Cordially yours, 


~ 


btn 


State Executive Secretary 


CTA-BLUE CROSS PLAN ¢ 4747 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 27 © 68 Post Street, _ Francisco 4 
Please send the information about the CTA-BLUE CROSS HEALTH PLAN. 
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However, recently the Supreme Court 
for the State of California reversed the 
decision on appeal by a narrow 4-3 
vote. Despite the decision the status 
of this measure remains shrouded in 
uncertainty. A “friend of the court” 
briet has been filed with the Supreme 
Court of the United States so appar- 
ently this conflict will be 
resolved next vear with some assurance 
of finality. 


area of 


Bible Reading in Classrooms 


For in excess of fifty years, Bible 
reading in the public school classroom 
has been a significant controversial issue 
confronting school administrators. As 
early as 1903, the California Attorney 
General submitted a legal opinion that 
Bible reading even on a voluntary basis 
was unconstitutional. This _ initial 
opinion has successfully withstood the 
challenges of the passing years. 

On several occasions the legislature 
attempted to enact legislation permit- 
ting Bible reading in public school class- 
rooms, but each effort resulted in fail- 
ure. Again at the regular legislative 
session in 1955, a concerted attempt 
was made to enact a measure permitting 
Bible reading in public schools. 

Early in 1955, the State Board of 
Education and several county counsels 
requested an opinion from the Attorney 
General on the legality of voluntarily 
permitting Bible reading by administra- 
tive decree. The opinion, in the nega- 
tive, was submitted when the proposed 
bill was scheduled for a_ legislative 
hearing. Obviously this coincidence 
was instrumental in contributing to the 
overwhelming defeat of the proposal 
by the committee. 

The recent legal opinion emanating 
from the Attorney General’s office, 
closely conformed with previous senti- 
ment with the exception that the new 
dictum contained a multitude of closely 
associated items. Specifically it pro- 
vides: 


1. The Bible may not be read in public 
school classrooms. Rendering select 
readings exclusively on a voluntary 
basis is immaterial: However, the 
Bible may be used for reference, 
literary, historical, or other non-re- 
ligious purposes. 


——————— 


tN 


The Gideon Bible may not be dis- 

tributed through the medium of the 

public schools. 

3. Religious prayers may not be made 
a part of the curriculum of the 


public schools. 


Other Religious Issues 


1. Provisions restricting federal par- 
ticipation in religious activities are con- 
tained in the First Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution. 

2. Individual states have incurred 
comparable restraint by the adoption 
of the Fourteenth Amendment. Cali- 
fornia maintains both constitutional and 
statutory prohibiting state 
participation in religious activity. 

3. The legality of providing private 
and parochial school children with 
publicly-owned transportation has been 
upheld. Granting cash payments in 
lieu of transportation is illegal. 

4. The released time program for 
religious instruction as contained in 
Section 8286 of the Education Code, 
has been sanctioned by court decree. 

5. Governing boards may expend 
district funds to purchase Bibles in- 
tended for reference and library pur- 
poses in the public schools. 

6. Municipal zoning ordinances may 
not permit public schools in designated 
areas of the community and simultane- 
ously prohibit the establishment of 
parochial schools. 

7. Under designated circumstances, 
public school property may be used by 
denominational organizations for reli- 
gious worship. Several county counsels 
have ruled to the contrary. 

It would be fallacious to assume that 
the foregoing issues have been adjudi- 
cated with ultimate finality. They will 
continue to provide a prolific source of 
litigation. The prevailing bitterness 
emanating from religious controversies 
in the public schools, and the substan- 
tial increase in the amount of litigation 
involving this disputable concern, sets 
firmly the evidence that the First and 
Fourteenth Amendments should be 
evaluated and redefined. 

Perhaps educators should terminate 
their efforts to indicate “what” the 
aforementioned amendments separate, 
and concentrate on “what should” be 
separated. 


measures 





CTA’s Moral and Spiritual Values committee has prepared a bibliography titled 
“Faiths of Mankind” (Bulletin No. 1) which suggests study of some of the issues 
involved in the article below. A limited supply of kits, containing several publications, 
are available from State CTA Office but should be requested through presidents of 


loca! associations. 
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* Question: So much to do—so little 








time how can a_ conscientious 


teacher find relief? 


Answer: For classroom reading, 
use books designed to make your 
work easier — books with subjects 
appealing to every interest — with 

*" story continuity, encouraging chil- 


* dren to “read through.” 


For beginning readers, choose the 
>» new “I Want To Be” books or the 
3 “True Book” 
* ® the “You” book group, for older 


popular series. Or 
children. All with durable, rein- 
forced bindings. Controlled vocab- 


--. * ularies, of course. 


.« - Your first step toward an easier 
work load: Write for our complete 


catalog. 


Childrens Press 
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SUMMER 


Division of Travel Service 
National Education Association 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Please send folder, NEA TOURS, 1957, to: 
Name. 
Address 


City 
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AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


A department on teaching films 
conducted by H. Barret Patton 


CALIFORNIA AGRICULTURE 


Agricultural products of California are 
as varied as the land itself. Of tremendous 
economic importance to our state, the 
variety also lends a_ broad latitude in 
audio-visual aids. Here we suggest a few 
films which, used in conjunction with the 
Journal’s cover feature on page 8, will 


e 
& 
= 
= 


enrich a unit on California agriculture: 
FORTUNE IN TWO OLD TRUNKS, Modern TP, 

25 min., sound, color. Free loan. Senior 

high, college. 

The story of the fruit industry of the 
Santa Clara valley from 1848 to the pres- 
ent. Shows unusual and interesting meth- 
ods and equipment developed for cultivat- 
ing, irrigating, spraying, processing, and 
packaging of prunes and other dried fruits. 
Sponsored by the California Prune and 
Apricot Growers Assn. Available only in 
California. 


, HOMOIH TUG AIM « 


HELP FOR RETARDED READERS 


the only graded corrective reading series 





THE 
AMERICAN 
ADVENTURE 


Announcing a NEW starting level title by A.M. Anderson 


PORTUGEE PHILLIPS 
and the Fighting Sioux 


Edited by Dr. Emmett A. Betts, Director, The Betts Reading Clinic, Haverford, Pa. 


An action-packed story of the little Western fort 
holding out against Red Cloud’s fighting Sioux and 
of Portugee Phillips whose dramatic ride for help 
still stands unparalleled in American history. Tested 
by reading formulae, the story rates reading level A. 

The AMERICAN ADVENTURE SERIES, classroom 
tested in hundreds of schools, means reading prog- 
ress with pleasure for your pupils and you. 

To aid you in your corrective reading program 
use the HANDBOOK ON CORRECTIVE READING by 
Dr. Betts and the TEACHER’s GUIDE for each title. 


FREE large full-color map of historic U.S. Trails— 
ideal for classroom display. Write for yours today. 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 161 EAST GRAND AVE., CHICAGO 11, DEPT. 16 


30 


CALIFORNIA AND ITS NATURAL RESOURCES. 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, sponsored by 
Richfield Oil Co. (Rev. 1952) 40 niin, 
sound and color. Free loan. Junior high, 
senior high. 

Presents the resources, products, and in- 
dustries of the state, contrasting the pres- 
ent development with the barrenness of 
California’s early history. Covers irriga- 
tion, mining, and petroleum production. 


REDWOOD SAGA, Bailey Films. 11 min, 
sound and B-W, $36. Good for all levels, 
Shows the cutting, loading, transporta- 

tion, sawing and finishing operations of 

the redwood lumber industry of northern 

California. 


NATURAL RESOURCES OF THE PACIFIC COAST. 
Coronet Films (1947). 10 min., B-W. 
$50; color $100. Junior high, senior 
high. 

The magnitude of the lumbering, fish- 
ing, farming, and mineral industries of the 
west will be seen vividly in this film. In- 
cluded is a compelling argument for 
conservation. 


THE VALLEY, Barr Films. 10 min., sound, 

B-W $45, color $90. All levels. 

Shows the formation of valleys by run- 
ning water, growth of typical trees and 
flowers. Familiar insects, birds, and small 
mammals are seen, as well as the rapidly 
disappearing large mammals. Man’s use 
of the valleys to grow food is described in 
the final sequence. 


ORANGE GROWER, Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films. 11 min., sound, B-W, $50, rent 
$2.50. All levels. 

Describes orange-growing regions since 
introduction into Florida a century ago. 
All phases are shown: orchard planting, 
fighting insect pests, use of smudge pots 
to prevent freezing, preparation of fruit for 
market. 


IRRIGATION FARMING, Encyclopaedia _Bri- 
tannica Films (Rev. 1951). 11 min, 
sound and B-W, $50, rent $2.50. All 
levels. 

This is another of the popular People at 
Work series, describing need for irrigation 
in sections of the United States. (See We 
Sow and We Reap, page 8.) Shows natu- 
ral sources of water and portrays role of 
gveat dams in storing water. Illustrates 
irrigation by furrow, flooding, canvas dam- 
ming, and sprinkling. Points up ways in 
which farming by irrigation requires mu- 
tual planning among neighbors. 


200 FILM TITLES 
FOR PTA PROGRAMS 


The California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers has prepared an annotated list of 
films suitable for PTA meetings. It con- 
tains almost 200 film titles which commit- 
tees of the State Board screened and con- 
sidered effective for use in the organiza- 
tion. In most cases there are more than 
two or three titles under each topic. The 
films are briefly annotated with a few sug- 
gestions for effective utilization. The sec- 
ond part of the book contains California 
sources for purchase of all of the films. 

Anyone wishing information about this 
booklet may contact Helen Rachford, Di- 
rector of Audio-Visual Education, 808 
North Spring Street, Los Angeles 12. 
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A department on teaching films 
conducted by H. Barret Patton 


CALIFORNIA AGRICULTURE 


Agricultural products of California are 
as varied as the land itself. Of tremendous 
economic importance to our state, the 
variety also lends a_ broad latitude in 
audio-visual aids. Here we suggest a few 
films which, used in conjunction with the 
Journal's cover feature on page 8, will 


enrich a unit on California agriculture: 
FORTUNE IN TWO OLD TRUNKS, Modern TP, 

25 min., sound, color. Free loan. Senior 

high, college. 

The story of the fruit industry of the 
Santa Clara valley from 1848 to the pres- 
ent. Shows unusual and interesting meth- 
ods and equipment developed for cultivat- 
ing, irrigating, spraying, processing, and 
packaging of prunes and other dried fruits. 
Sponsored by the California Prune and 
Apricot Growers Assn. Available only in 
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HELP FOR RETARDED READERS 


the only graded corrective reading series 





Announcing a NEW starting level title by A.M. Anderson 


PORTUGEE PHILLIPS 
and the Fighting Sioux 


Edited by Dr. Emmett A. Betts, Director, The Betts Reading Clinic, Haverford, Pa. 


An action-packed story of the little Western fort 
holding out against Red Cloud’s fighting Sioux and 
of Portugee Phillips whose dramatic ride for help 
still stands unparalleled in American history. Tested 
by reading formulae, the story rates reading level A. 

The AMERICAN ADVENTURE SERIES, classroom 
tested in hundreds of schools, means reading prog- 
ress with pleasure for your pupils and you. 


THE To aid you in your corrective reading program 


AMERICAN 
ADVENTURE 





use the HANDBOOK ON CORRECTIVE READING by 
Dr. Betts and the TEACHER’s GUIDE for each title. 


FREE large full-color map of historic U.S. Trails— 
ideal for classroom display. Write for yours today. 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 161 EAST GRAND AVE., CHICAGO 11, DEPT. 16 
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CALIFORNIA AND ITS NATURAL RESOURCES, 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, sponsored by 
Richfield Oil Co, (Rev. 1952) 40 min, 
sound and color. Free loan. Junior high, 
senior high. 

Presents the resources, products, anc in- 
dustries of the state, contrasting the pres. 
ent development with the barrenness of 
California’s early history. Covers  irriga- 
tion, mining, and petroleum production. 


REDWOOD SAGA, Bailey Films. 11 in.. 
sound and B-W, $36. Good for all levels, 
Shows the cutting, loading, transporta- 

tion, sawing and finishing operations of 

the redwood lumber industry of northern 

California. 


NATURAL RESOURCES OF THE PACIFIC COAST. 
Coronet Films (1947). 10 min., B-W. 
$50; color $100. Junior high, senior 
high. 

The magnitude of the lumbering, fish- 
ing, farming, and mineral industries of the 
west will be seen vividly in this film. In- 
cluded is a compelling argument for 
conservation. 


THE VALLEY, Barr Films. 10 min., sound. 

B-W $45, color $90. All levels. 

Shows the formation of valleys by run- 
ning water, growth of typical trees and 
flowers. Familiar insects, birds, and small 
mammals are seen, as well as the rapidly 
disappearing large mammals. Man’s use 
of the valleys to grow food is described in 
the final sequence. 


ORANGE GROWER, Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films. 11 min., sound, B-W, $50, rent 
$2.50. All levels. 

Describes orange-growing regions since 
introduction into Florida a century ago. 
All phases are shown: orchard planting, 
fighting insect pests, use of smudge pots 
to prevent freezing, preparation of fruit for 
market. 


IRRIGATION FARMING, Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films (Rev. 1951). 11 min. 
sound and B-W, $50, rent $2.50. All 
levels. 

This is another of the popular People at 
Work series, describing need for irrigation 
in sections of the United States. (See We 
Sow and We Reap, page 8.) Shows natu- 
ral sources of water and portrays role of 
great dams in storing water. Illustrates 
irrigation by furrow, flooding, canvas dam- 
ming, and sprinkling. Points up ways in 
which farming by irrigation requires mu- 
tual planning among neighbors. 


200 FILM TITLES 
FOR PTA PROGRAMS 


The California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers has prepared an annotated list of 
films suitable for PTA meetings. It con- 
tains almost 200 film titles which commit- 
tees of the State Board screened and con- 
sidered effective for use in the organiza- 
tion. In most cases there are more than 
two or three titles under each topic. The 
films are briefly annotated with a few sug- 
gestions for effective utilization. The sec- 
ond part of the book contains California 
sources for purchase of all of the films 

Anyone wishing information about this 
booklet may contact Helen Rachford, Di- 
rector of Audio-Visual Education, 808 
North Spring Street, Los Angeles 12. 
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GUIDANCE IN THE MODERN 
SCHOOL; Henry B. McDaniel (with 
G. A. Shaftel), Dryden Press, New 
York, 1956, 526 pp. 


The author here seems to feel that the 
field of guidance has voluminous contribu- 
tions in books, but that there is need for 
“a treatise which brings together the 
various contributions and developments in 
the field and which outlines a comprehen- 
sive experience-based program of guidance 
services for the modern school.” 

This book outlines the functions and 
concepts of a guidance program in the 
elementary and secondary schools. It at- 
tempts to amplify these theories into three 
general classes of functions of guidance, 
which the author chooses to call: adjus- 
tive, distributive and adaptive. A final 
section on evaluation of a guidance pro- 
gram is possibly the most valuable section 


of the book. 


Students and workers interested in read- 
ings in the area of pupil personnel 
services should find this volume of value. 
It is well written and possesses an econ- 
omy of language. 

Walter C. Daniel 


READING IN CHILD DEVELOP- 
MENT; William H. Burton. (Collab- 
orators, Clara Belle Baker, Grace K. 
Kemp); Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
New York, 1956: 608 pp., $7.47. 


This volume presumes that the wealth 
of material on reading instruction has not 
covered and fostered an adequate concept 
of the meaning of reading. Therefore, the 
thesis is that there is a need for a broader 
concept of reading—the reading of things, 
persons, processes, situations, and other 
kinds of “stimuli in the environment.” 

The broader concept is based upon 
several premises: learning to read the 
printed word is simply an aspect of 


ANALYZING SOCIAL PROBLEMS, 
Revised Edition, by John Eric Nord- 
skog, Edward C. McDonagh, and 
Melvin J. Vincent. New York: The 
Dryden Press, 1956, 580 pp., $5.50. 
Intended for the college student, this 

work more than fulfills its purpose—viz., 

a basic, interesting, and comprehensive 

sociology text. Well chosen reading selec- 

tions by authorities in various fields 
comprise the foundation of this effort and 
are followed by particularly well phrased 
review questions for discussion and study 


Ry 


a suggestion 


s. Interspaced among analyses ot 
broad vistas of sociology are pertinent 
specifics—e.g., a concensus of state laws 
concerning those children legally adopt- 
able. 

Objectivity, both in selection of readings 
and the author’s writings, is religiously 
pedestaled with the result that the reader, 
initially, will not find any “message” or 
social thesis, but, reflectively, he will see 
an important manifestation of today’s in- 
creasingly complex civilization: contem- 
porary man is inextricably bound to his 
own gargantuan maze of legal practices, 


purposes 
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we hope proves helpful 


Delicious, easy! 


Here’s idea makes a 
big hit for buffets, 
lunches, dinners... 


EXCITING CHICKEN PIE MOLDS 


You need only 112 cups chicken or turkey bits for 
8, yummy, chicken-shaped individual pies. 


Vin -m-"asy and 


fun to do. So unusual 
and grand tasting. 
Folks are thrilled. 
Each mold turns 


out a super-delicious, 
individual pie shaped like a 
little fat hen, all roasty 
golden-brown. Great way to 


For set of & CHICKEN PIE MOLDS, 


described, 454 x 214"... of extra heavy 
aluminum, with special, heat-holding 
surface. ..and tasty, new recipe, write 
MIRRO, Manitowoc, Wis.,and send $1. 


learning to read in the broader sense; 

that such learning emerges from experi- 
and ence; that all reading is part of the natural 
tof development of the learner; that reading 
con- is a functional activity, not a tool subject 
mit- in the curriculum. 


con- These theories are developed in a rather 
\iZa- convincing manner in such broad areas 
‘han as: The Nature of Reading, Developing 
The the Ability to Read the Printed Word, 
sug- Adaptations to Group Needs and _ Indi- 
sec- vidual Differences. 
rma It is obvious that there is nothing com- 

pletely new in these areas of reading 
this instruction. The book does present, how- 
Di- ever. many techniques and points of view 
808 Which sustain the general thesis. 

Walter C. Daniel 


use leftovers or stretch canned 
chicken. With molds goes 
wonderful new recipe. 


Feel relaxed and be refreshed! 


The bright, lively flavor and 
pleasant chewing of delicious 
Wrigley’s Spearmint give a little boost 
and help you relax naturally. Try tonight. 
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e Viewer ing of small groupse 
e Slide Can be carried from 
File place to place... no setup or accessories 
e Carry needed, supplies its own electrical illumi- 
Case nation. Opta-vue gives students every de- 

b tail of their subject in life-like, deep di- 

e Batteries = mension, brilliant full color. Opta-vue 
e Spare gives instructors the aid they need for in- 











Bulb teresting visual explanation of their topic. 


FREE sat Gee Regularly $10.95 
CATALOG! Now $8.95 Postpaid 


WATSON SALES CO. 


BOX 67, DEPT. CT-11, BROOKLYN 3, N. Y. 


REVERSIBLE BOARD 


CHOOSE 
* CHALKBOARD Surface 


and/or 
* CORKBOARD Surface 


and/or 
* SCREEN PROJECTION 
Surface 


Surface Size 42x60 

Light, Strong, Easy to Move 
Competitive in Price 
Aircraft Strength Aluminum 
Satin Annodized Finish 
Attractive & Functional 
Shipped K.D. 


D 
COWAN PRODUCTS INC. 
808 R STREET SACRAMENTO 
Pioneers in light metal school products 


FOLKSONGS . 
_ SINGING GAMES 


Universal favorites designed for kindergarten 
and elementary grades. Each record has com- 
plete, easy to understand instructions. 
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Round Trip on EMPRESS of BRITAIN 







Sailing on June 18th, July Sth and August 20th. 
European Grand Tour visiting England, Holland, 
Belgium, Luxembourg, Germany, Switzerland, Liech- 
tenstein, Austria, Italy, French Riviera, Monte Carlo, 
France. ALL EXPENSE—PERSONALLY ESCORTED... 
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denials, and permissibilities. This is at- 
ested to by the fact that the authors, 
consciously or otherwise, found it neces- 
sary to include a large percentage of 
legalistic readings in analyzing today’s 
social problems, as exemplified by one 
section dealing with ethnic relations and 
their interaction with various court deci- 
sions. 

Barry Gene Johnson 


INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOL- 
OGY, by Clifford T. Morgan. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1956. 676 pp., 
$6.00. 


Dr. Morgan is the author of several 
other books on psychology, and_ has 
served for two years on the Education 
and Training Board of the American Psy- 
chological Association. He is now at 
Johns Hopkins University in charge of all 
introductory instruction. 

Introduction to Psychology is a schol- 
arly work, prepared in such a way that 
it can serve the needs of several different 
beginning courses. “Suggestions to In- 
structors” outlines three differcut courses. 

The book covers both principles and 
applications and both social and biological 
aspects of psychology. The collaboration 
of 14 psychologists has provided a variety 
of fresh ideas and expert treatment of the 
different topics. Chapters not usually 
included in similar books are: Prejudice 
and Social Conflict; Work and Efficiency; 
Language and Speech; Internal Environ- 
ment; Animal Behavior; and Techniques 
of Study. There is a Summary and a 
section of Questions for Review and Dis- 
cussion at the end of each chapter, with 
a 24-page glossary at the end of the book. 
Design and format are excellent, with 
illustrations specially prepared for the 


book. 


FAITHS BOOKLET READY 


Off the presses early in October was 
Faiths of Mankind, Bulletin No. 1 of the 
CTA Committee on Moral and Spiritual 
Values in Education. A 28-page mimeo- 
graphed bibliography of instructional ma- 
terials for use in secondary schools, the 
8x11 publication is attractively covered 
with a photographic scene of the Cali- 
fornia redwoods. 

The bulletin opens with an introduction 
and a discussion of possible general ap- 
proaches in the study of the major faiths 
of the world. The bibliography, with brief 
descriptions, covers the field of art and 
architecture, music, literature, and social 
sciences. It concludes with recommended 
films and filmstrips. 

Values to Live By, a 40-page booklet, 
was published last year by the Committee 
as a guide to local interest groups. The 
Committee is now planning Bulletin No. 
2, which will summarize activities in 
various California school districts. Bulletin 
3 to follow will be a program manual for 
local associations. 

Mrs. Mary Zuber of Los Angeles was 
recently appointed chairman of the State 
Council committee on Moral and Spiritual 
Values, succeeding Sarah Carter of Eu- 
reka. Mark Erickson of the Field Service 
staff is consultant. 


BOOK NOTES... 


Teacher Exchange Opportunities ]1%57- 
58 is now available from the U. S. Dept, 
of Health, Education and Weltare. 
Answering such questions as, “What js 
the Teacher Exchange Program?” and 
“When and where do I apply?”, the 
booklet is a necessity for those teachers 
desiring to go abroad to teach. 


CTA publication, The American Teach- 
er Overseas, just printed, will answer ques- 
tions raised by those planning to teach 
in foreign countries. The CTA _ Interna- 
tional Relations Committee enlisted the 
aid of teachers who have returned from 
overseas assignments in order to ensure 
getting the right kind of information, and 
more than fifty returnees contributed 
ideas. Free from CTA. 


Teacher Ione Hansome, of Sanger Union 
High School, sends in a review of a 
manual which she feels is an important 
contribution to language teaching in ele- 
mentary schools. German for Children 
(Pfeiler, Carter and Dolezal) published 
by Johnsen Publishing Co. of Lincoln, 
Nebraska, is no ordinary textbook, but is 
a practical guide to teaching German 
through song, play and_ conversation. 
Because it has been kept simple, parents 
or teachers with limited background in the 
language should have no difficulty in 
using the suggestions, while experienced 
teachers will find the variety of suggestions 
and techniques a welcome addition to 
their store of devices for making language 
study attractive and_ interesting. The 
manual contains 64 pages, costs $1.25. 


Ronald Press of New York has published 
Other People’s Children by Judge Anna 
Veters Levy, $3.75. Written with the 
sympathy that characterized Judge Levy 
during her eight years as judge of New 
Orleans’ Juvenile Court, the book presents 
cases which she considers representative 
of the whole. An outstanding character- 
istic of the book is the extreme simplicity 
of the language, which makes all the more 
dramatic — and sometimes terrible — the 
moving stories she has to tell. Valuable 
for anyone wanting background and 
understanding of how and why children 
become delinquents, and what can be done 
to help them. 


New American Library, continuing its 
policy of good books in the paperback 
field, has produced The Reader's Com- 
panion to World Literature. Compiled by 
a board of editors including numerous 
educators, the 493-page book is an alpha- 
betically-arranged guide to 621 authors, 
famous works, literary movements and 
terms throughout the ages. Covering the 
classics of Rome and Greece, as well as 
the great literature of all other countries, 
the volume also offers a liberal selection 
of modern writers and their works. Cost 
is 50c. 


Education, A Key to Lasting Peace is 
the Official Report of the 82nd annual con- 
vention of AASA and contains the ad- 
dresses of all the major convention 
speakers: Hargroves, Romulo, Colling- 
wood, Folsom and Tuttle. Included «|so 
are official records of the Association for 
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the calendar year 1955. Order from 
AASA in Washington at $3.00 each. 

Bruce Miller, Superintendent of Schools 
in Riverside, believes his book, “Let's 
Celebrate a Holiday! will fill a real need 
for teachers seeking sources of free ma- 
terials on holidays, festivals and special 
occasions. The booklet is 24 pages, 
costs 50c. 

Dr. Ted Gordon’s Treasury of Teaching 
Techniques may be purchased for 50c 
from California Education Press, 1125 
West Sixth St., Los Angeles. Containing 
hints on everything from Administration 
and Art to Typing and Vocabulary, the 
booklet lives up to its title by containing 
a wealth of information and _ ideas. 

Among the new booklets of Nature- 
graph Company, San Martin, is An Illus- 
trated Guide to Common Rocks by Allan 
and Brown. A 32-page booklet, selling 
for 50c, it provides the basic groundwork 
for understanding and_ identifying com- 
mon rocks. 

First Aid and Care of Small Animals is 
a booklet offered free to teachers by the 
Animal Welfare Institute, 270 Park Ave- 
nue, New York 17. Written by Ernest 
P. Walker, Assistant Director of the Na- 
tional Zoological Park, it contains 46 
pages, and should be welcomed by 
teachers who are concerned with how 
small hands treat animals. 


TEACHER’S CONTRACT 


(Continued from page 17) 


to do is not named in the contract, but 
instead is prescribed in detail in the 
rules and regulations of the board. 


Detail Is Spelled Out 


One finds in contracts such another 
general provision as, “This offer of 
employment is made subject to the laws 
of California and to the lawful rules of 
the State Board of Education and of 
the Governing Board of the above- 
named School District affecting the 
terms and conditions of employment by 
Governing Boards of School Districts. 
Said laws and rules are hereby made a 
part of the terms and conditions of this 
offer of employment, the same as 
though they had been expressly set 
forth herein.” The teacher who really 
wants to know all about his working 
conditions will have to read school law 
and school district rules and regulations 
before signing his contract. Most of us 
sign similar documents in other situa- 
tions without feeling the necessity for 
reading up on the law or local ground 
rules, for instance when we purchase 
insurance or appliances, but we some- 
times are startled at what follows 
afterward. 

In numerous districts of the state, 
teachers do not receive contracts re- 
quiring their signature and return. Dis- 
tricts may take advantage of the laws 
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AMERICA’S RAILROADS 





a, 


MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


“Timber!’’ And down comes a mighty tree. It may be cut up into 
lumber (some trees can supply enough to build a 5-room house), 
or it may provide pulp for paper, veneer for plywood and 
furniture, chemicals for hundreds of useful products — all with 
the help of dependable, economical railroad transportation. 



















Trees are one of our most valuable 
national resources. Many lumber com- 
panies have established large-scale “tree 
farms” where timber is grown as a crop 
to supply wood for our future needs. 





About a third of our wood is used for 
lumber. Much of the rest is converted to 
pulp for making paper. Newspapers and 
magazines and most of the books in 
schools and libraries are printed on paper 
made from wood pulp. 










After branches are trimmed, huge logs 
are hauled to sawmills to be cut into 
lumber of various shapes and sizes. The 
lumber, in turn, is shipped to yards and 
finishing mills all over America. 





Almost every freight train that stops at 
your town delivers many useful products 
derived from trees. There are literally 
thousands of them, including pencils and 
pianos, toys and telegraph poles, rayon 
and cellophane. 


Joining the many far-flung steps in this vital industry is the world’s 
most efficient mass-transportation system. The heart of that system 
is our railroads, serving you at lower average cost than any other 


form of general transportation. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 46, D. C. 


LL. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 27. 
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tenure and 
classification to 


surrounding permanent 
themselves _ the 
trouble and expense of issuing, follow- 
ing up on, and filing individual teacher 
contracts. The provisions of the Edu- 
cation Code are sufficiently strong to 
make it unnecessary to issue a docu- 
ment to each employee. A currently 
employed teacher in any district need 
not be given either a contract or a 
notice of employment, although it is 
customary to send such a notice. Sec- 
tion 13002 reads: “Persons in positions 
requiring certification qualifications may 
be elected for the next ensuing school 


Save 


for the 
CE ae 


EN 
1 
Adventure 






year on and after the first day of May, 
and each person so elected shall be 
deemed re-elected from year to year 
except as provided in this chapter.” 
The 1953 statutes made such election 
possible on or after January 1 for per- 
sons not yet employed by the school 
district. 

What is “provided in this chapter” is 
the legal machinery for dismissal. The 
non-permanent employee who receives 
notice of employment must give notice 
of acceptance within twenty days after 
the notice is given him or sent by regis- 
tered mail. The permanent employee 





GREYHOUND. 


gives more Travel Pleasure 


Scenicruiser Luxury, the newest 
and finest in highway travel 
comfort, relaxes you with velvet- 
smooth Air-Suspension Ride, 
thrills you with panoramic sight- 
seeing. There’s a complete wash- 
room on every Scenicruiser. 


FREE! COLORFUL 


Thrilling Expense-Paid Tours 
offer you carefree, pre-planned 
vacation trips, individual or es- 
corted, to gay resorts, big cities, 
scenic wonderlands anywhere in 
the U.S.A., Canada, Mexico, even 
Cuba and Hawaii! 





GREYHOUND Name 
TOUR FOLDER 
Mail to Address 
Greyhound Tour 
Department City and State 


71 W. Lake Street, 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Send me special 
information on a tour to 


ST-11-56 


who is asked to indicate whether he 
intends to remain with or leave the 
district must respond by July 1, or face 
the possible suspension of his teaching 
certificates. We can not cover all the 
problems involved with dismissal in 
this article. 


Specify School Year 


Of particular recent interest to the 
CTA State Salary Committee were 
contract provisions relating to the 
period of service of the teacher and the 
stipulation of the salary. Numerous 
contracts examined were found to indi- 
cate the day for the teacher to report 
for duty but to say nothing about the 
other end of the year. It was presumed 
that the school calendar specified the 
period of service, but the Committee 
came to the conclusion that the protec- 
tion of all parties was better served if 
a concluding date was also written into 
the contract. This date would or should 
include any days beyond the final day 
of pupil attendance that the district 
specified for teacher duty. The same 
observation is true of the first day of 
service; it should be the opening date 
of teacher duty, which could be the 
day pupils first appear or some days in 
advance of this date. These beginning 
and ending dates should correspond to 
the service year for which computation 
in accordance with Education Code 
Section 13835 is required. 


The contract section covering the 
amount of salary was written to specify 
an annual rate to be paid in install- 
ments, according to local arrangements. 
Many past contracts have made refer- 
ence only to a single annual total; 
others have named a monthly figure 
and the number of months; still others 
followed this latter procedure, then 
added an “estimated” annual amount 
based on the monthly salary times the 
number of months of service. 


The CTA committee, with assistance 
of the legal staff, has developed a sug- 
gested contract for the use of school 
districts which deliver to the teacher 
for his signature and return a formal, 
documentary offer of employment. It 
includes features found in many con- 
tracts, in the older form suggested by 
the State Department of Education, 
and in agreement with the annual serv- 
ice and annual salary concepts of the 
CTA State Salary Committee. A copy 
of the form is available on request ad- 
dressed to CTA Research Department. 


KENNETH R. BROWN 
CTA Director of Research 
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How Effective Is 


DETENTION ? 


Armas M. Salmu 


OO much tardiness! Something has 
T.. be done about it. One member 
of the faculty suggests detention and 
others agree that detention should at 
least be tried. Joe Doakes is tardy 
three times and is assigned to one 
period of detention. That solves the 
tardiness problem. Does it? Here are 
a few ideas ahout the old system of 
detention. 

After counseling and persuasion has 
failed, after every conceivable recourse 
except suspension and expulsion has 
been tried to curtail various offenses 
committed by chronic offenders, many 
schools have tried detention as a reme- 
dial or penal practice. 

Detention means simply that a stu- 
dent stays after school to pay penalty 
for his offenses by devoting time to 
study under the supervision of a teacher, 
the detention supervisor. Offenders 
are funneled from classrooms where 
offenses are committed to the central 
detention class held after school. The 
questions concerning educators using 
the system are: how effective is deten- 
tion? And how does detention meet 
the needs of students and the school? 


Problem of Enforcing Detention 


Detention must be consistently en- 
forced to be effective. Enforcement is 
the most difficult problem. A student 
who is a chronic offender in meeting 
his classroom responsibilities is likely to 
be a chronic offender in meeting his 
detention obligations. Furthermore, a 
few chronic offenders soon accumulate 
detention beyond the termination of the 
school year. When this occurs, deten- 
tion ceases to deter them from commit- 
ting further offenses. Any administrator, 
counselor or teacher, in dealing with 
the chronic offender after counseling 
has failed, has only one alternative left 
to enforce detention and maintain stu- 
dent respect for the program—suspen- 
sion or expulsion! State laws discourage 
suspension or expulsion of students 
under the age of sixteen who, short of 
assault, commit malicious mischief and 
exert adverse influence upon the school. 


Mr. Salmu teaches ninth grade at 
Mission high school, Santa Cruz. 
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An important idea which detention 
brings out concerns the welfare of the 
chronic offender. What does detention 
do for him? Instead of helping the 
chronic offender to adjust to the school 
situation, detention aggravates his an- 
tagonism toward the school and _ its 
personnel. In the first place, the chronic 
offender is just that because he dislikes 
school. Detention, another regimenta- 
tion of his life, certainly doesn’t increase 
his love for the academic values or his 
respect for teachers and administrators. 

This question arises: If suspension is 
the only alternative after counseling 
and persuasion has failed, why couldn’t 
a great deal of unpleasantness be pre- 
vented by dealing firmly with chronic 
offenders at the first indication of 
incorrigibility? By whom? First the 
teacher, and if that is ineffective, then 
by the principal. Firm action in the 
beginning might preclude the need for 
a detention program. 

Enforcement of detention can be 
successful in one area. Among the 
conscientious cooperative students, de- 
tention can curtail tardiness and infrac- 
tions of rules and regulations. However, 
this question arises: If the extreme 
measure of detention proves effective, 
why couldn’t firm measures at the 
classroom level backed by firm admin- 
istrative policy do the same job without 
detention? 

Penalizing students in citizenship and 


CARDBOARD CUT-OUT LETTERS 


Redikut Letters for Audio-Visual Aids, Bulletin 
Boards, Exhibits, Posters, Letter Patterns, Signs, 
Displays, etc. Available in nine popular sizes, 
nine standard colors and also the uncolored 
letters. Write for samples, brochure and prices. 


THE REDIKUT LETTER COMPANY 


185 North Prairie Ave., Hawthorne, California 


New Nature Catalog +5 FREE 


Covers mainly western nature study. 
Maps, charts, games, books, booklets, 
records, collecting equipment, etc. 


NATUREGRAPH CO. 
San Martin, California 


we now have available a yield of 


3.8 


compounded quarterly, on our 
FIVE YEAR THRIFT CERTIFICATES 


which may be purchased for $750 each 
and when held to maturity are redeem- 
able for $1000. Invested funds may 
be withdrawn at any time after 60 
days, based on redemption schedule 


on certificate. 
PACIFIC THRIFT and loan % 
6399 Wilshire, L.A. ¢ WE. 3-5901 


SUMMER STUDY in 


Earn proleeienal advancement 


through participation in one of 


De. our summer travel projects in 


the fields of Education, History, Art, Music, 

Sociology, Languages, Journalism, etc. 
Offered by colleges and universities, these 

travel courses are planned to satisfy “‘in- 

service’ credit requirements. Total cost, = 

up, includes everything from New York back 

to New York. 


STUDY ABROAD 


250 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


““ON-THE-JOB”’ LIABILITY INSURANCE 
$100,000 Coverage — $7 Three-Year Premium 


Any California teacher may apply for this broad coverage by mailing the 


following to: 


Charles, Ryan & Rivers, Inc., 544 S. San Vicente Blvd., Los Angeles 48, Calif. 


Residence Address.................-....--..-.-.-----00---+- 


Position and School 


CTA Membership Number.......................... City 


Check payable to CHARLES, 
$4.00 for 1 year 


RYAN & RIVERS, INC., for: 


or $7.60 for 3 years... ........... cateneeeels 








subject grades can be one means of 
curtailing offenses. Teachers using this 
method find they have little or no 
discipline problem. Of course, they 
realize that penalizing grades has little 
influence upon chronic offenders whose 
work is generally. below average any- 
Persuasion, constant reminders, 
and personal appeals to chronic offend- 
ers have been found by some teachers 


way. 


to be more effective than punishment 
and coercion. 

Some teachers believe that recording 
classroom tardiness for the purpose of 
penalizing grades involves too much 
clerical time. Educators who have ex- 
perimented with detention find that 
recording classroom tardiness for the 
purpose of penalizing grades does not 
involve as much over-all clerical time 
as does the supervision and enforce- 
ment of a detention program. Effective 
supervision and enforcement of deten- 
tion requires complete records to be 
kept by classroom teachers as well as 
the detention supervisors. 


Summation of the Problem 


In deciding how effective detention 
is, educators might consider the ideas 
which the following syllogisms suggest: 
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a. 


IIT. 


Major premise: 


Minor premise: 


Conclusion: 


Major premise: 


Minor premise: 


Conclusion: 


Major premise: 


Minor premise: 


Conclusion: 


Detention is implemented as a disciplinary measure to curtail 
offenses committed by chronic offenders. 


The chronic offender has little or no respect for the school and its 
personnel and what the school attempts to do for him. 


Therefore, the discipline imposed by detention has little or no 
effect upon the chronic offenders. 


Detention to be effective must be efficiently administered and its 
provisions consistently enforced. 


Schools have litthe or no authority to enforce detention. If a 
student doesn’t appear for detention, all that a teacher or admin. 
istrator can do outside of suspension or expulsion is to use physical 
force to detain the student. This is illegal. Unless parents back the 
system of detention, the school has little or no recourse to detain 
the student except through persuasion or bluff. 


Therefore, detention is ineffective because it cannot be enforced 
properly. 


The maladjusted student dislikes school because the regimen 
restricts his expressing himself freely at all times. Furthermore, 
his frailties of mind or body are open to examination and attention 
and are magnified as his performance comes under the critical 
scrutiny of age-mates and teachers. One thing he can do well is 
violate rules and create disturbances. In this area he achieves 
notorious eminence in the eyes of his age-mates. 


Class schedules and tardy-bells, homework, obedience and con- 
formity, traffic-rules, courtesy, bus schedules make school difficult 
for the chronic offender who might be maladjusted. He hates rules 
and pressure, for his disturbed mind cannot carry the burden of 
them. 


Therefore, detention, added to a regimen already disagreeable to 
him, makes school more difficult, driving the maladjusted chronic 


textbooks that btucld 
LASTING KNOWLEDGE 


High School Grades 


THE ENJOYING ENGLISH SERIES 


continuous development of language skills 


THE PROSE AND POETRY SERIES 


best in modern and traditional literature 


PROSE AND POETRY ELECTIVE UNITS 


individually bound selections 


TODAY'S JOURNALISM 


practical text-workbook 


OUR SCIENTIFIC AGE 


fascinating general science text 


The L. W. Singer Company, Ine. 


249 - 259 W. ERIE BOULEVARD, SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 


REPRESENTED BY: Wayne W. Mills, 2620 Loganrita Avenue, Arcadia, Cal. 


Arthur E. Green, 560 Mission Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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offender deeper into the abyss of frustration and aggression, giving 
him another rule and regulation to violate in his fight to achieve 
eminence in the only way he knows. 


IV. Major premise: 


If punishment is used, the most effective punishment is direct 


punishment meted out nearest to the time an offense has been 


committed. 


Minor premise: 


Detention is delayed indirect punishment served at least a day or 


more after an offense has been committed. 


Conclusion: 


Examining administrative and fac- 
ulty shortcomings in the following 
areas and working together to remedy 
them generally precludes the need for 
detention. 


Therefore, detention is not effective. 


Do students have sufficient time 
to pass to classes between periods, 
especially from gym and shop 
classes? 


Do students loiter and congre- 
gate in halls between periods? 
Are some teachers or all teachers 
lax in dealing with tardiness and 
other infractions of rules and 
regulations? Why? 

Are some teachers plagued with 
a greater discipline problem than 
others? Why? 

Is detention curtailing offenses? 
To what extent? 

Are detainees for the most part 
repeaters? 

Are locker assignments conducive 
to traffic contro] and convenient 
classroom access? 


reed 
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Letters to Legislators 


“a A public pat on the back rather than a 
political endorsement, that’s what the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association gives a friendly 
legislator seeking re-election. 


It says thanks to the incumbent Senator 
or Assemblyman for his support of sound 
educational measures during the preceding 
sessions of the State Legislature. It does 

e to so in a letter from the CTA’s State Execu- 

onic tive Secretary which attempts to indicate 
the nature and degree of help given by 
the legislator. 


Contents of the letters are made public 
and are distributed to educational leaders 
in the legislator’s district. They are in- 
tended to reflect only the incumbent's 
voting record and general attitude on 
legislation of importance to the schools and 
the teaching profession. They do not en- 
dorse the candidacy nor urge teachers to 
vote for the man. 


Many years of experience have indicated 
that teachers and friends of education 
prefer to be told simply how their elected 
representatives have voted on school issues 
and not told how they individually should 
cast their ballots at the next election. 

In the CTA’s policy a distinction, pos- 
sibly a rather fine one, is made between 
commendation and endorsement. Admit- 
tedly the objectives are the same, favorable 
consideration of the candidate. 


The CTA has taken the position that it 
could not fairly judge the potential for 
education of all candidates for legislative 
office. Such a process would of necessity 
be involved in making formal endorse- 
ments. Some agency would have to inter- 
view and evaluate and decide which of 
several legislatively untried individuals 
would be most helpful in meeting the 
problems of education. 


Instead the CTA feels it is on sound 
ground when it reflects to its members and 
the public generally the performance of 
an incumbent on educational issues. Any 
candidate seeking election knows that if 
he reaches Sacramento he will receive the 
same treatment. 

—ROBERT E. McKAY 
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DISTINCTIVE CONVENIENT 


CLEVELAND PLASTERINES 
1988-7 th ST. -- LA VERNE, CALIF. 


FLY TWA i... 


then EXPLORE distant lands—cultures! 


TWA’s sparkling new series of Skyliner tours takes you to 22 cultural centers 
in Europe... the Near and Middle East and the Orient. Point-to-point travel 
by private station wagon, chartered coach or plane. Or take advantage of 
TWA’s new two-week Holiday Discount Fares . . . only $425 round trip to 
London from New York! On Sabbatical? TWA can help you with your plans. 
Fly now for only 10% down... 20 months to pay. Call your 

TWA travel agent or send coupon. 


John H. Furbay, Ph.D., Director, TWA Air World Tours 
Dept. CTA, 380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: Please send me information about 
OC Summer Tours C Sabbatical Travel 

C Holiday Discount Fares C Time-Pay Plan 

C Independent travel to 
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Adult Education in California 


Celebrates Its Centennial 


HE first public school evening class in the state of California was 
opened in the basement of the old St. Mary’s Cathedral in San Francisco one 


hundred years ago. 









AROUND WORLD 
RUSSIA—AFGHANISTAN 


Join DAVE WYNN on 19th Trip AROUND WORLD 
Leaving Mar. 3, 1957. Most unusual adventure of Mod- 
ern Times—features Bali, Bangkok, Angkor Wat, India, 


faint Ske wane __ $2995 


RUSSIA—EUROPE 


British Isle, Scandinovie, Europe. 60 Days. 1 290 


Official Rep. INTOURIST 
For World or Europe folders— 
DAVE WYNN, GLENDORA, CALIF. 


MACHINES 
THAT MOVE EARTH 


1!/2 reels, primary-elementary film 


FILM ASSOCIATES n 
OF CALIFORNIA [f=2—« 


10521 SANTA MONICA BLVD. LOS ANGELES 25, CALIF. 


NEED FUNDS? 
PTA and other school groups make 
money selling our famous TEXAS 
SHELLED PECANS. Write 
J. R. FLEMING & CO. 
Weatherford, Texas 


EUROPE 


12-20 countries, 60-70 days IN Europe 
By air, all-expense, $1130-$1305 
Write now for Summer '57 
Evrope—255 Sequoia—Pasadena, Cal. 
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téach children to write legibly 


THE STECK COMPANY 
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The school was established primarily for children who 


were required to work during the day 
because it was felt that they should 
have an opportunity to acquire an ele- 
mentary education. Although estab- 
lished primarily for youngsters, the 
classes soon increased to include hun- 
dreds of adults. 

Superintendent James Denman in 
1868 wrote, “The evening schools can- 
not fail to prove a great blessing to a 
large number of youths in San Fran- 
cisco who early in life have been 
deprived of the advantages of elemen- 
tary instruction and culture.” These 
words were prophetic. With the addi- 
tion of instruction at the high school 
level the adult program has undergone 
a vast expansion in response to public 
recognition and demand. 

Although San Francisco established 
the first’ evening classes, Los Angeles, 
Oakland, San Jose and Sacramento soon 
followed suit and for many years the 
adult education program increased 
sporadically. 


First Legal Test 


Historically the most important deci- 
sion affecting the development of adult 
education was a decision of the State 
Supreme Court in 1907: “Humboldt 
Evening School, established in 1896-97 
by the San Francisco Board of Educa- 
tion, had given high school work from 
the start. When state support for high 
schools was re-established, the board 
claimed that Humboldt was a regularly 
established high school and entitled to 
state support. Edward Hyatt, the 
superintendent of public instruction, 
took an opposite view and refused to 
grant state funds for its support. The 
Board of Education of the City and 
County of San Francisco brought suit, 
and the matter was finally determined 
by a decision of the Supreme Court on 
December 6, 1907. This decision had 
the effect of establishing the rights of 
evening schools to exist as separate legal 
entities and to share in state appropria- 
tions. The court affirmed the right of 
an evening school to have the status 
of a regularly established high school. 
The fact that its classes met in the eve- 
ning was held not to impair its status. 


The decision disposed of details of 
irregularity in the establishment of 
Humboldt Evening High School and 
gave it the right to participate in the 
benefits conferred upon regular high 
schools.” 

From time to time the program in 
California has undergone attacks which 
caused severe setbacks but today it is 
recognized as one of the finest adult 
education programs not only in the 
United States but in the world. 

The California Association of Adult 
Education Administrators, in coopera- 
tion with the State Department of 
Education, is dedicating this year to 
the observance of the centennial of 
public school adult education in Cali- 
fornia. Because San Francisco is 
recognized as the birthplace of public 
school adult education in California, 
the bay city was selected as the site 
for the centennial convention. 


Committees Named 


To celebrate the occasion two com- 
mittees were organized, an honorary 
committee and a working committee. 

The working committee consisted of 
regional chairmen from seven different 
areas of the state. These members in- 
cluded: J. M. Bowersox, Eureka; Fred 
W. Flodberg, Watsonville; Kenneth S. 
Imel, San Diego; E. Manfred Evans, 
Los Angeles; Tom Weems, Sacramento; 
Maurie Reetz, Fresno; Ray Sanders, 


Redding; and Dalton Howatt, San 
Francisco. In each of these areas 
appropriate local celebrations were 
planned. 


A dinner climaxing the centennial 
celebration was held at the Bellevue 
Hotel in San Francisco the evening of 
October 26. A pageant depicting the 
history of adult education in Califor- 
nia was presented by the Adult Division 
of San Francisco public schools. Robert 
E. McKay, assistant executive secretary 
of California Teachers Association, 
spoke on The Future of Adult Educa- 
tion and Dr. Vierling Kersey spoke on 
Contributions from the History of Adult 
Education in California. 

The conference of educational leaders 
extended through Saturday, with section 
meetings following the general session. 
Kenneth S. Imel of San Diego, president 
of the California Association of Adult 
Education Administrators (a CTA asso- 
ciate) presided. 

Dr. E. D. Goldman, assistant super- 
intendent of San Francisco schools, was 
chairman of the state centennial com- 
mittee. Dalton Howatt was chairman 
of local arrangements. 
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No requests from children, please. Our 
advertisers prefer to send their material to 
teachers or administrators only. Many of 
last year’s offerings are no longer available. 
Use the coupon in each issue as quickly 
as possible to keep up to date with the 
newest material now awaiting your request. 


53. Clear The Track. A cartoon narra- 
tive on the railroads’ fight against the 
elements. One examination copy per 
teacher with Teacher’s Plan. Classroom 
quantity on subsequent request. ( Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads. ) 


54. Brochure. 20 pages, well illustrated, 
gives the itineraries of three 11-country 
tours to Europe for the summer of 1957. 
(Caravan Tours. ) 


55. Holiday Programs. A colorful booklet 
illustrating and describing SVE filmstrips 
and 2x2 slides recommended for Thanks- 
giving and Christmas Holiday programs. 
(Society for Visual Education. ) 


57. “The Children’s Hour.” Reproduc- 
tion of Longfellow’s poem in his own 
handwriting—together with information on 
the Children’s Hour 16-volume collection 
of favorite stories, poems and biographies. 
(Spencer Press. ) 


3. Facts about writing short paragraphs 
for profit. (Benson Barrett. ) 


10. New Four-Color Map of historic 
U. S. Trails and information of the graded 
corrective reading program of the American 
Adventure Series. (Wheeler Publishing 
Company. ) 


20. Catalog of books pre-planned to 
blend information with enjoyment in the 
development of reading skills. Unusual, 
fascinating subjects hold classroom inter- 
est, encourage students to “read through,” 
lighten teachers’ loads. Grade interest level 
and grade reading level indicated for each 
book. Carefully graded vocabularies, 
proper type size, beautiful color artwork, 
sturdy cloth bindings (reinforced). (Chil- 
drens Press. ) 


25. Highways to History. A new wall 
mural 8 feet wide, in full color, showing 
beautiful photographs of ten historically 
famous places in America. Includes an 
8-page lesson topic, which takes your class 
on tours to America’s best-loved shrines. 
If additional lesson topics are desired, jot 
down the number you need—not more 
than 15 to a classroom, please. (Greyhound 
Lines. ) 


28. Worktext Catalog. 80-page catalog. 
Lists worktext, workbooks, teaching aids, 
texts, readers, and library books in the 
fields of mathematics, science, music, tests, 
teading, history, health, shopwork, and 
many others. (The Steck Company ) 


2). Catalog of Educational Dance Rec- 
ords. A list of dance records designed 
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especially for kindergarten and elementary 
grades. Folk songs and singing games also 
listed. (Russell Records. ) 


38. Full-color brochure showing new 
Classmate line of modern classroom furni- 
ture, in Diploma Blue and Classday Coral. 
(American Seating Co.) 


41. New No. 57 Teachers Buying Guide. 
Its 96 pages contain over 3500 items. 
Workbooks, posters, games, books, supplies 
and equipment are completely described 
and illustrated to make this a source book 
for teaching material. ( Beckley-Cardy Co.) 


49. Brochure on Summer Study in 
Europe in the fields of education, History, 
Art, Music, Sociology, Language, Journal- 
ism. Planned to satisfy “in-service” credit 
requirements. Cost $495 and up. (Study 
Abroad. ) 


33. Nature Catalog. Lists maps, charts, 
games, books, collecting equipment, and 
so on. Particularly devoted to western 
nature study. Ask for new free catalog 
No. 5. (Naturegraph Co.) 


52. Investment information. Your money 
earns 5.8 per cent a year with this invest- 
ment company. Booklet available. (Pacific 
Thrift and Loan. ) 


62. Catalog of name brand merchandise 
which may be ordered at wholesale prices. 
Diamonds, jewelry, watches, housewares, 
appliances and other items listed. (Watson 
Sales Company. ) 


64. Brochure on Europe for Summer 
1957. Gives itinerary and costs for 12-20 
countries, 60-70 days in Europe. (Europe. ) 


65. Your Sabbatical Year Abroad. A 40- 
page brochure, illustrated with photographs 
of places of interest, provides a guide to 
planning a sabbatical year of travel and 
study. Included are tips on “how to be at 
home abroad,” suggestions for prepara- 
tions, such as passports, visas and health 
documents, currency, wardrobe, and a sug- 
gested itinerary for a “grand circle” tour of 
Europe and the Middle East. One section 
provides information on schools, living 
accommodations, sources of information for 
various study and travel interests, covering 
nine European countries and the Middle 
East. (Trans World Airlines. ) 


USE THIS 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. B. 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Buinin 


“HELP! 


Now—no more reader boredom. No 
more struggle to hold children’s read- 


ing interest! 


Use books specially created to 
lighten your classroom load: For 
beginning readers—“I Want To 
Be” books and the famous “True 
Book” series. For older children— 


the “You” book group. 


These colorful books feature con- 

; trolled vocabularies, with subjects 
appealing to every interest. Story 
continuity gives children the im- 
pulse to “read through.” And (for 
economy) long - lasting, reinforced 


bindings. 


Plan help for yourself—NOW. Write 


for our complete catalog. 


Childrens Press 


Jackson & Racine, Chicago 7, Ill. 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now mak- 
ing money every day on short paragraphs. 
I tell you what to write, where and how 
to sell; and supply big list of editors who 
buy from beginners. Lots of small checks 
in a hurry bring cash that adds up quickly. 
No tedious study. Write to sell right away. 
Send for free facts. 


BENSON BARRETT 


DEPT. 160-Y, 7464 CLARK ST., CHICAGO 26, ILL. 


COUPON 


Available in 
School year 
of 1956-57 
only 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 3c is enclosed for each number circled. 


53. 54. 55. 57. 3. 
38. Al 49. 33. 


Name 
Subject_____ 
School Name 


10. 20. 25. 28. 29. 
52. 62. 64. 65. 
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Teacher Salaries: the Issue Before Us 


a the most argumentative critics of the schools will 
concede that teacher salaries are too low to attract 
many talented persons to the profession. One persuasive 
gentleman, after publicly abusing tenure as an illusion of 
security and extolling merit. rating as the answer to profes- 
sional advancement, professes to be puzzled by the tendency 
of some teachers to discourage students from preparing for 
teaching. 

Though he is acutely aware of the increasing number 
of pupils in California and the shortage of classrooms and 
teachers, he labels as “superficial and misleading” the 
thesis that “more money for education is all that is 
necessary.” 

No reasonable debater will contend that a man with ten 
children can feed and clothe his family with the same 
dollars required by a man with one child. In this family 
illustration, it will be taken for granted that there will be 
differences in opportunity among the eleven children. But 
the public schools of California are dedicated to the prin- 
ciple that opportunity for education of its children shall be 
made as nearly equal as possible. Our first premise must 
be that it will cost more to educate two million children 
than one million, and that in times of rising costs for 
everything else, it will cost more to educate one child than 
formerly. 

Of course there are weaknesses in public education and 
the profession of teaching is ready to acknowledge those 
deficiencies, Leading educators have never claimed that 
money will cure all our troubles. But no realist will 
discount the element of school finance as one of the basic 
problems of educational growth and development. 

The tax-conscious citizen readily accepts the theory of 
equal educational opportunity for his children. But in 
the same breath will he demand equal professional oppor- 
tunity for his teacher? But you are talking about two 
different things, he says. Yes, there is a difference, and 
a very imperative similarity, too. In a number of ways, an 
education costing $350-per-child-per-year is similar to one 
costing $250. In other words, there are stark differences, 
most significantly a difference in what the two teachers are 
paid for rendering this service. 

Most of our teachers are dedicated, selfless, competent; 
they work hard and achieve great goals. Why should 
qualification for teaching include denial of all interest in 
financial security and rejection of the social] status estab- 
lished by money? 

Assuming that teachers of California, through their 
Association, are interested in improving personnel] relation- 
ships and establishing high professional standards, we must 
agree that the attainment of welfare goals and monetary 
rewards are no less basic. The steel framework of a sky- 
scraper will be as cobwebs in the wind if the structure has 
a foundation of sand. A successful business enterprise has a 
sound financial foundation. Public education cannot ade- 
quately serve the society of which it is a part unless that 
society provides financial suppori commensurate with its 
ability to pay and consistent with 1. expectations. 


40 


Propositions 2 and 3 on the ballot which you will be 
facing in the privacy of a voting booth the 6th day of 
this month are concerned with construction. Both are 
bond issues, one to provide state funds for building class- 
rooms for elementary and secondary pupils and the other 
to provide facilities at the state colleges and University 
of California. 

Many citizens have raised the point that the state too 
long has approached the problem of schoolhouse construc- 
tion in a hit-or-miss fashion. This is the fourth proposition 
placed before the people since 1949 in which they have 
been asked to prime the construction pump. They have 
never let the flow of dollars stop; they will approve the 
request again this month. We should find a way of re- 
placing this emergency stop-gap type of financing with a 
methodical and automatic diversion of capital outlay funds 
as the public need requires. This is a tough problem; 
neither tax payers nor government want to write a blank 
check for education. 

Our current financial problem is much like Siamese twins, 
and no less difficult or dangerous to try to separate: con- 
struction and operation. Having cared for construction with 
continuing effort, we must direct our attention to the other 
twin, school operation. 

An initiative constitutional amendment in 1952 raised 
the general level of school support to $180 per a.d.a. In 
the apportionment legislation which followed, the state 
support for excess costs of exceptional children, growth 
apportionment, and added transportation support were 
included in the $180. This left about $161 for basic aid 
and equalization aid, including about $4.50 for the county 
schools offices’ program. 

In the last four years school costs have continued to 
rise, like the cost of nearly everything else. A reasonable 
method of meeting the new costs is to bring about legisla- 
tion which will appropriate funds for these special aids 
“outside” the $180. It is estimated that if this were done, 
about $50,000,000 would be “freed” to apply directly to 
foundation program support. This, briefly, is the heart of 
a program the CTA State Council of Education has 
launched for the next few months. 

In order to present an effective picture of the financial 
need to the Legislature, certain facts must be established 
and public opinion must be weighed and evaluated. Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association has undertaken this tremen- 
dously important research and public information project. 
All CTA members will be asked for one dollar each by their 
Section offices to support the.six-step program described 
by Arthur Corey in his editorial on page 8 of our Septem- 
ber edition. 


Cordially yours, 


itor, CTA J ourna i 
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rsity . . « GRADE 7 THROUGH COLLEGE 
> too 
true- Surveys show that the average size of students stays 
ition about constant. They also show an increasing number of 
nae larger students‘in secondary schools. Our No. 445 
— Desk is a practical answer to this problem. Developed 
3 through extensive research, and consultation with» 
th e educators, this is the one desk that meets the physical, 
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space between chair and writing surface. 
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. and exit. Lower rail on deep-curved 
: aid ; : Sea 
5 seat-back is self-conforming to all stu- 
unty : dents’ backs; offset back-brace gives extra 
p hip room. Non-trash-collecting platform 
d to : : offers ample book-storage space. 
able The sloped desk top—of Amerex 
isla- ‘ : high-pressure-type plastic, or of lac- 
aids . quered plywood — measures 16” x 23”. 
one, = ; 2 And desk heights may be varied — 27”, 
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Desk — today! 
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School Desks and Chairs Office, Library and Home Flags 
SEND FOR ° U R School Tables es ———— Athletic Goods 
Stadium Chairs Filing and Storage Cabinets Maps and Globes 
COMPLETE CAT ALOG Auditorium Seating Window Shades Pastes and Inks 
Folding Chairs Laboratory Equipment Office and Library Supplies 
Put our experience to work for you. We offer a Teachers’ Desks and Chairs Chalkboards and Supplies School Papers 
complete line of school supplies. Prompt Church Furniture Duplicating Equipment Art Materials 
delivery from large warehouse stocks. Bleachers Bulletin Boards Primary Materials 
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Did you know that ? . o tie ner cost of cra. 


approved automobile insurance has averaged 40 per cent below 
the standard, or “Board,” rates charged by most companies. 


WHAT TO DO NOW 


Convinee yourself that this is the . . : 
oe @ Even if you are now insured by a non-Board company at sub- 
best plan available to teachers. : : : 


Make your own cost comparisons standard rates your savings may be around 20 per cent. 
based on exact prices and esti- 
mated dividends for your par- 


ticular ear, No matter when your | li . ° 
. ° > ae r S « A » ‘ 2c 
present policy expires, send the eading insurance companies. 


@ Claims service throughout the United States and Canada is pro- 
vided by the same reputable independent adjusters used by other 


coupon immediately to either 
the Los Angeles or San Francisco 
office of California Casualty. 


@ Upon retirement you may convert your insurance to California 
Casualty’s standard plan with estimated 20 per cent savings. 


=ememe meee eee oo ee eee CUT ALONG TH!IS LINE AND MAIL TODAY m mmm eee ease SS 6 
CALIFORNIA CASUALTY INDEMNITY EXCHANGE—TEACHERS PLAN . 417 SOUTH HILL STREET, LOS ANGELES 13 ¢  -22 BATTERY STREET, SAN FRANCI 0 1 


YES, | AM INTERESTED . . . in your plan which may save me 35 per cent on car insurance. Please send me details, including your ext c 
costs and estimated savings for my particular car. This request does not obligate me to become a policyholder. a 
Teachers Birth School School 
ae a a NS 
Spouse's Birth Spouse's 
i cacao petieteed ie aati ee a ete. Occupotion, a Employer 
Residence Address: Home 
Nox: conned Streetcar TA One He: 
Are there OTHER male drivers of If “yes,” Birth Principal Occasional 
THIS vehicle residing in household?______give age NS a ea De ne Driver 
(Yes or No) (Check One) 
Car Model (Bel Air, Body No. of 
Year Make ent, O06 to i ae 
Date Motor Is car usually lf “Yes,” is distance, 


Pune i ee te work?______— CONE way, under 10 miles? 
(ff none, give serial or 1D number) (Yes or No) (Yes or No 


Is car also used in Most recent 
spouse's occupation? Stine Fakes Oto. OTA MO 
{Yes or No) {All policyholders must be CTA members) 


ESSENTIAL! Date Present Policy Expires Do you own other cars? 
f you do aot have a policy, write “None”’) (Yes or No) 


Company{ies) Now 
Insured By 


To quote LOWEST RATES to which you are entitled we must have ALL data requested. 
For IMMEDIATE COVERAGE phone collect: L. A—MAdison 6-1461; S. F.—SUtter 1-2600. 





